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FOREWORD 


For some time it has been planned to 
hold in type certain articles that have 
seemed likely to be considered as having 
especially and continuous use to research- 
ers in the genealogical field to be reprint- 
ed later as the membership of the Society 
increased and as interest in genealogy 
continued to grow. This would not only 
serve as aids to genealogists who would 
find it helpful, and doubtless like, to have 
these outstanding articles and assembled 
data from different issues of the QUAR- 
TERLY brought together into one or 
more pamphlets or books containing re- 
lated data. Such compilations would not 
only be helpful to members and genealo- 
gists in general, but would relieve the 


pressure on the QUARTERLY, the stock 
of some issues of which are already run- 
ning low. The plan is to issue three such 
pamphlets: 1. articles of general aid to 
genealogical research; 2. those, the pur- 
pose of which aim to give special aid to 
research in the Southern States; 3. those 
which apply to New England, New Jersey, 
and the Middle Western States. 


We earnestly hope that these collections 
of especially prepared data will find favor 
generally and prove of great help in gene- 
alogical research, whether large or small 
compilations. 


Roberta P. Wakefield, 
Editor. 
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FOREWORD 


This is the third and last of the pamphlets of regional studies made up of reprints, 
chosen from outstanding articles which have appeared previously in the Society’s 
QUARTERLY. These articles were prepared by experts familiar with the records 
of certain Eastern and Central States. It is thought that these pamphlets would 
prove especially helpful, particularly to newer members and to persons just beginning 
in this fascinating field of investigation, many of whom might not know that they had 
been published. Calls come from searchers far from centers which have large libraries 
which stock vital statistics and genealogical aids, and are distant from states and 
counties from which their families originally came. 


Also it was felt that even the more experienced genealogist would appreciate the 
time saved by having the data bearing on one geographical area and trend of popula- 
tion assembled into one pamphlet. 


There is also an advantage to the Society in that pressure on the QUARTERLY 
by the increasing demand for old issues should be greatly relieved by purchase of 
assembled regional data. It is expected that these three groups of special articles 
(Publications Nos. 14, 15, 16) will prevent further depletion of the Society’s stocks 
of the QUARTERLY. A few issues are almost exhausted, one issue will soon have 
to be reprinted, and for some time it has been necessary to photostat one number to be 
able to supply full sets to Libraries and other Societies. 


For several states no data have been submitted for publication; for several others 
material has appeared, but before these publications were planned and so the type 
was not held. Your Editor hopes that these bulletins will serve and be of assistance 
generally. 


Roberta P. Wakefield 
Editor 


AIDS TO GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH IN 
NORTHEASTERN AND CENTRAL STATES 


THE CONNECTICUT SETTLEMENT OF NOVA SCOTIA PRIOR TO 
THE REVOLUTION 


By JEAN STEPHENSON, Washington, D. C. 


When compiling a genealogy of a New 
England family or trying to connect an 
obviously New England immigrant with 
his ancestral home, the searchers will do 
well not to neglect Nova Scotia. That 
Province was settled chiefly by emigrants 
from the New England colonies. I am not 
referring to the Tories, who went there 
from 1780 on, but to the original English 
inhabitants, the “pre-Loyalist settlement,” 
as it is called in Nova Scotia. 


Some may wonder why a genealogist of 
an American family should be interested 
in branches that migrated out of the 
Colonies. The answer is not only that it 
is an interesting aspect of our history but 
the more practical one—that many who 
went there between 1755 and 1764 re- 
turned at the beginning of the Revolution, 
or immediately thereafter, if caught there 
by it, and that descendants of those who 
remained, in many instances, migrated to 
the United States between 1800 and 1830, 
and again, went by sea to the West Coast 
in 1850-60. So it is to Nova Scotia that 
several thousand families must look to 
pick up their missing links. 


Those who wish more background of 
history will find John Bartlett Brebner’s 
book, “The Neutral Yankees of Nova 
Scotia”, very readable and exhaustively 
footnoted. It also contains a comprehen- 
sive bibliography of Nova Scotia historical 
source material, both published and un- 
published. 


For our present purposes, we will begin 
in the mid-eighteenth century, when Nova 
Scotia was firmly under the English 
Crown and the bulk of the Acadians had 
been removed. Halifax, the first strictly 
permanent English settlement in the Prov- 
ince, was settled in 1749. These men from 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 


necticut who had been in Nova Scotia on 
military duty or at the siege of Louisburg, 
began to settle around the shores. Here 
and there fishermen from Cape Cod and 
Maine began to make permanent homes. 
Soon thereafter it was proposed that the 
now vacant French lands be offered to 
New England settlers. By 1758 procla- 
mations to this effect were sent to the 
various colonies. Inquiries were immedi- 
ately made as to just what a settler might 
expect. Committees were sent to Halifax 
to discuss the matter. The Council of 
Nova Scotia in 1759 thereupon announced 
approximately these terms: 


Townships were to be about 100,000 
acres or 12 square miles each; 100 acres 
of wild woodland to be allowed each set- 
tler, and 50 acres to each member of 
his family. The grantee was to agree 
to cultivate or enclose 1/38 of the land 
within 10 years; 1/3 more in 20 years, 
and the remainder in 30 years. Lands 
on the Bay of Fundy to be in proper 
proportions of intervale, plow land, 
mowing land, and pasture. No one 
would be granted more than 1,000 acres. 
On fulfilment of the terms of the grant 
the party receiving it would be eligible 
for another grant on similar conditions. 
Quit rent was to be 1 shilling per 50 
acres, but rent not to begin until 10 
years after the date of the grant. Each 
township of 50 or more families could 
send two representatives to the legisla- 
ture. Courts of Justice were to be like 
those of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Freedom of religion was granted to all, 
Papists excepted. 


The response was tremendous. The an- 
nouncement came at the right time. Be- 
tween 1740 and 1765 there was a definite 
movement from the older settled colonies 
to new areas—north, west, and south, 
along the entire Atlantic seaboard. Set- 
tlements in New England spread into 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, and 
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even across New York into Pennsylvania. 
Nova Scotia was but little farther and, 
being accessible by water, much easier to 
reach. 


Even before the terms had been formal- 
ly announced, representatives of various 
Connecticut and Rhode Island groups 
had been in Nova Scotia looking over the 
situation, so many settlers were ready to 
start almost immediately. Within a short 
time, one early history states, 


“Six vessels arrived from Boston with 
200 settlers and four schooners from 
Rhode Island with a hundred. New 
London furnished 100 and Plymouth 
T3057 


Most of the Massachusetts settlers went 
as individuals or family groups and set- 
tled principally on the east and south 
shores, within reach of the splendid fish- 
ing grounds nearby and in a good location 
for the maritime ventures in which so 
many were engaged. 


I have never attempted to collect data 
on these Massachusetts settlers, so am not 
prepared to give references 
Much can no doubt be found in the his- 
tories of Yarmouth and Barrington. 
There was also a group settlement from 
Massachusetts made at Annapolis Royal 
about 1760. Lists of these settlers, with 
considerable details, are given in the 
“History of the County of Annapolis,” by 
W. A. Calneck, edited by A. W. Savary, 
and the Supplement thereto. Among the 
settlers of Granville, in this county, were 
many from Lunenburg, Mass., and some 
from New Hampshire. 


Now and then a Massachusetts line I 
am tracing has a tie-in with Nova Scotia, 
so I have collected some miscellaneous 
data. For example, the three William 
Youngs of Boston 1700-1760—one of these 
Williams had a son Nathaniel who mar- 
ried Susanna LeMoyne in Boston in 1754. 
Their first four children were born there; 
the fourth in 1760; in 1762, their fifth was 
born in Granville, Nova Scotia; but in 
1767, their sixth child was born in Bos- 
ton; and a year later Nathaniel moved to 
Gray, Maine. Evidently, he tried Nova 
Scotia, did not like it and came back and 
looked for and found another place to 
settle. But there were Youngs in Gran- 
ville who had many of the family names 
of this family. Probably some of Nath- 
aniel’s untraced first cousins settled there 


on them. | 


and remained. However the accounts of 
this Granville family are filled with such 
notes as “went to Ohio”, “subsequently 
went west”, “died on the West Coast, 
probably in California where he had set- 
tled earlier’’. 


At the office of the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants in Boston, I happened to men- 
tion my work on the Youngs and that they 
are not the Mayflower Youngs. I was 
told that was regrettable for a friend was 
trying to get a line through a Hiatt 
Young, that she had his Revolutionary 
record, but could trace him no further, 
though she was sure he must be a grand- 
son of a Young who had married a Hiatt 
on the Cape. Soon after, in going through 
the. Crowell Papers I ran across an ac- 
count of one Hiatt Young who had gone 
to Nova Scotia from Cape Cod in 1755, 
and raised a family there, one being a 
son Hiatt, bern 1756, who had returned to 
Cape Cod in 1776. This word was passed 
on and I later heard that with this clue 
the searcher had been able to complete her 
records and was now safely a Mayflower. 


From Rhode Island, too, there were 
many settlers. These tended to come in 
mass groups. A list of some of these is 
given in the article, “The Rhode Island 
Emigration to Nova Seotia,’ by R. G. 
Huling, published in the Narragansett 
Historical Register, Vol. 7, pp. 89-135. An- 
other account is by A. W. H. Eaton, 
“Rhode Island Settlers on the French 
Lands in Nova Scotia in 1760 and 1761”, 
in Americana, Vol. X, pp. 1, 83, 179. 

But those from Connecticut made the 
most original settlement. To be sure, 
many went singly or in family groups to 
Amherst, Liverpool, Onslow, ete., and 
records of them may frequently be found 
in county histories and in the records in 
Halifax. But most of the Connecticut set- 
tlers however came as a “colony”, having 
procured in advance the establishment and 
grant of two townships — Horton and 
Cornwallis. 


A look at the map of Nova Scotia will 
snow its advantageous location in relation 
to the other colonies. From Boston to 
Yarmouth, it is but 235 miles; from New 
London, Connecticut, to the Minas Basin, 
less than 400 miles; and Machias, Maine, 
is but 60 miles across the Bay of Fundy. 

In Nova Scotia, on the east coast is 
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Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia. It 
was settled in 1749 directly from Eng- 
land; it has a splendid harbor and is the 
chief city, but in those days was more or 
less isolated from the rest of the Province. 
In fact, the settlements are still along the 
shore. The center is rough and wooded 
and little suited to agriculture. But the 
coastal lands had much to offer, and it 
was there that settlements were rapidly 
made. 


I have referred to the fact that the 
principal source of colonists was not from 
Europe but from America. We are for- 
tunate in having census records taken in 
1770 for this lower section of Nova Scotia, 
which give some _ interesting figures. 
They are published in the Report of the 
Board of Trustees of the Public Archives 
of Nova Scotia for the year 1934. This 
census gives the name of “master or mis- 
tress of each family”, and number of men, 
boys, women, and girls in each, also the 
number of Protestants and Catholics, and 
the number of English, Scots, Irish, 
American, German and other foreigners, 
and of Acadians. Unfortunately, that for 
Queens Co. is missing, as are those for 
three townships in other counties, but a 
summary of the remainder is illuminating. 


To save space the details of each na- 
tionality will not be given but the totals 


are: 

Amherst and Sackville (the latter 
settled chiefly from Rhode Island, sup- 
plemented in 1768 by the entire Baptist 
Congregation from Swansea, Mass.; 
these however returned to Massachu- 
setts in 1776): Total Americans 411, 
all others 103. 

Cumberland, Onslow 
from Connecticut) and Truro: 
Americans 669, all others 110. 

On the east and south shore: 

For Liverpool (both Massachusetts and 

Connecticut men here) the census is 
missing; but for Barrington, the census 
reads like a roll of Cape Cod families: 
383 Americans, 4 others. 
For Yarmouth: 666 Americans, 7 others. 
Annapolis and Granville: Settled in 
1760 from Massachusetts. 576 Ameri- 
cans, 87 others.’ 

And in the section of our immediate 
interest at the mouth of the Minas 
Basin totals are: 

For Cornwallis and Newport enumera- 
tions are missing, but Horton and Fal- 
mouth show 865 Americans and 139 


(both settled 
Total 


1This does not include 176 Acadians which were 
and are still in a compact settlement of their own. 


others, of which 65 were Irish mostly 
from Londonderry, N. H. 


Thus about 1770, 89 per cent of this 
area of Nova Scotia was occupied by those 
either from the American colonies or born 
in Nova Scotia itself. 

The best short historical account of this 
migration is probably the article, “Acadia; 
The Pre-Loyalist Migration and the Phil- 
adelphia Plantation”, by W. O. Sawtelle, 
published in the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, Vol. 51, p. 244. 

[It may also be of interest to some to 
mention that this article gives a good 
account of the Rev. James Lyon, a noted 
minister and leader and known as the 
stormy petrel of the Revolution, who was 
born 1735, was in New Jersey in 1759; in 
Onslow, N. S., in 1764; in Boston in 1771; 
and in Machias in 1772.] 

But here the principal concern is with 
the Connecticut settlements. We do not 
know why people in the Norwich-New 
London section of Connecticut became so 
enthusiastic over the Nova Scotia lands. 
Possibly it was heavy population pressure. 
The younger generation, as they married, 
needed lands for farms. Industrial 
groups needed markets for their produce 
and a colony which could grow things they 
needed and use the products of their shops 
would be advantageous. Possibly they 
turned to the Bay of Fundy because they 
knew something of it. Several ship loads 
of Acadians had been landed at New Lon- 
don, so people there had heard much of 
the area at first hand. That they did 
know of it is evident, for the very first 
“committee” that went to Halifax to ne- 
gotiate for land asked directly for lands 
around Grand Pré and Canard in the 
Minas Basin. 

These lands had been occupied by the 
French for 100 years. They are remark- 
able in the depth of alluvial soil on sec- 
tions now above tide level, but which by a 
series of dykes could be flooded every 
seven years or so and the soil restored 
without use of fertilizers being required. 
The sheltered valley, with mountains on 
each side made it an excellent fruit coun- 
LV y 

The first Connecticut committee, Major 
Robert Denison, Jonathan Harris, Joseph 
Otis, and Amos Fuller, who represented 
330 interested persons, made very advan- 
tageous terms. They not only arranged 
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for the granting of two townships of 
100,000 acres each, but for Nova Scotia to 
supply the vessels to bring the colonists. 
The townships of Horton and Cornwallis 
were established as of May 21, 1759, but 
because of sudden difficulties with Indians 
and the desirability of arriving at the 
beginning rather than at the end of the 
season, the settlement was postponed until 
the next spring. 


On July 21, 1759, Falmouth was estab- 
lished and granted also to a group of 
Connecticut men represented by Amos 
Fuller. These grants provided for 200 
families to be settled on 100,000 acres in 
Horton, 150 families on 100,000 acres in 
Cornwaliis, and 1138 families on 50,000 
acres it. Falmouth. In 1761, when settle- 
ment was well started, Falmouth was 
divided and Newport created from it. In 
i764 Windsor was created. These five 
settiements—Cornwallis, Horton, Fal- 
mouth, Newport, and Windsor—were the 
heart of the Connecticut settlement; many 
Rhode Islanders also were there. 


Meanwhile, on July 19, 1759, four 
agents from Connecticut, Bliss Willough- 
by, Benjamin Kimball, Edward Mott, and 
Samuel Starr, proposed a settlement at 
Chignecto, and on July 24 another Con- 
necticut group arranged for a grant at 
Onslow. 


In preparing for the settiement matters 
were handled in a very systematic way. 
The “proprietors” of these townships held 
meetings before leaving Connecticut— 
that at Norwich was held in the town 
house, and allocations of lands were made. 
Many weli-to-do persons joined the group 
and many persons of small means also 
subscribed in the expectation of bettering 
their fortunes. The commissioners had 
arranged with Nova Scotia authorities 
that, if required, a certain amount of 
Government aid would be provided to a 
limited number of persons during the first 
few years, so that proprietors were justi- 
fied in including some families of suitable 
caliber who did not happen to have a finan- 
ciai reserve. The bulk of the settlers 
were from New London, Lebanon, Nor- 
wich, Windham, Windsor, Killingsworth, 
Lyme, Colchester, Hebron, Saybrook, 
Stonington, and Tolland; the Horton- 
Cornwallis group was primarily from the 
first six named. 


Settlement began in 1760. By May 11, 
40 families had arrived to settle Annapo- 
lis, Horton, and Windsor. Soon after- 
ward, the Sally, Jonathan Lovatt, master, 
brought from Newport, R. I., to Falmouth, 
35 persons, and the Lydia, Samuel Toby, 
master, 23 more. Another account reads 

“On June 1 there came into Piziquid 

(later Windsor) from New London, 

Captain Rogers, with six transports, 

bringing inhabitants principally for the 

township of Minas (Horton). They had 
been out 21 days and suffered much for 
want of sufficient provender and hay for 
their stock. Their cattle were landed 
at Pizaquid, to be afterwards driven to 

Minas. Many families had been left at 

New London, with their cattle, not find- 

ing room in the transports.” 

Cornwallis was settled at the same time 
as Horton. These emigrants sailed from 
Connecticut in a fleet of 22 vessels con- 
veyed by a brig of war, mounting 16 guns, 
commanded by Captain Pigot. They ar- 
rived June 4, 1760. One of these vessels 
we know was the Wolfe, because Elizabeth 
Seaborn Wolfe Woodworth, daughter of 
Silas and Sarah (English) Woodworth, 
was born May 21, 1760 on the ship Wolfe, 
en route to Nova Scotia and because of 
that was given the name of the vessel. 


Other vessels continued to bring settlers. 
Sloops were sent from Norwich and New 
London with provisions and passengers. 
One of these in a single trip conveyed 137 
settlers from New London County alone. 


The original grants list the names of 
the persons applying for the land. Some- 
times the same person is shown as apply- 
ing under several grants. After actual 
settlement was made, these provisisonal 
grants were cancelled and new grants, 
known as the “effective grants,” were 
made to those finally coming. For this 
reason, the names in the original grants 
are not necessarily those of the settlers. 
For example: the 1759 Cornwallis grant 
has 140 names. The effective grant of 
1761 lists 65, of which only 40 are on the 
original list; the effective grant of 1764 
lists 64; and there were 13 separate grants 
prior to 1765, some of which were to other 
than Connecticut men, thus completing — 
the total of 140. In Horton it was the 
same story: Original grant, 197 names; 
effective grant of 1761, 139 grantees of 
which only 75 were on the original list; 
the 1764 grant has 43 grantees and there 
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were 16 separate grants. It is clear that 
a number of those who applied for land 
either decided later not to go and others 
took their places, or, as it is known occur- 
red in numerous instances, a man applied 
in his own name for land in more than 
one township, and at the settlement an- 
other member of his family took over one 
of them. The Falmouth grant is inter- 
esting. The 118 original grantees were 
nearly all Connecticut men, Amos Fuller, 
Robert Avery, Jr., John Hicks, Gamaliel 
Little, and others, some of whom actually 
took up land in Horton and Cornwallis. 
The effective grants of 1761 and 1764 for 
Falmouth list only 18 of these names; the 
others are almost exclusively Rhode Island 
names. Newport, too, was. ultimately 
largely a Rhode Island settlement. 


There is a complete record with names 
of those to whom grants of land were 
made. Lists of the effective grantees of 
Horton and Cornwallis are given in 
Eaton’s History of Kings Co., N. S. In 
many cases there were several of the same 
surname, such as in Horton, 5 by the name 
of Bishop, 7 of Harris, 4 Lathrop, 3 
Dickson, 5 Reid, 5 Miner, 4 Fuller. Among 
other familiar Connecticut names are 
Avery, Comstock, Crane, Denison, God- 
frey, Jordon, Scovel, Southworth, and 
Wickware. In Cornwallis, we have 8 
named Bill, 6 Newcomb, 3 Parker, 4 Por- 
ter, 4 Tupper, 5 Woodworth; also the 
names Bartlet, Best, Caulkin, Huntington, 
Kinsman, Bigelow, Curtis, Congden and 
others are found. 


My original interest in Nova Scotia was 
not due to this New England settlement 
but because a cousin in Texas married 
some 60 years ago a Lewis Delesdernier, 
whose grandfather had come from Pas- 
samaquoddy. She got tired of saying, 
“No, we aren’t Louisiana French”, “No, 
we aren’t South Carolina Huguenots”, 
“No, we aren’t descendant from Acadian 
refugees”, and so asked me to look up the 
family. It is a most interesting one; it 
descends from a Moses Delesdernier, “a 
Swiss gentleman”, born in 1716, who 
settled early in Nova Scotia and reared a 
large family. They married into almost 
every prominent family in the Province, 
and were very friendly and influential in 
connection with this New England settle- 
ment. There are still many descendants 


in Nova Scotia. However, at the Revolu- 
tion several, including one Frederick 
Lewis Delesdernier took the American side, 
and refugeed to Passamaquoddy Bay and 
Machias, where Frederick Lewis became 
one of the military secretaries to Col. John 
Allan, who, under direction from General 
Washington and the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil, was commissioned to hold Eastern 
Maine for the colonies. Allan’s other 
secretary was James Avery whose father, 
Robert Avery, was one of the original 
Connecticut proprietors of Horton, the 
one in whose name one of the original 
grants of 100,000 acres was made. 


The late Capt. Myron H. Avery made 
an exhaustive study of the history of this 
Avery family, but had not completed his 
Nova Scotia researches at the time of his 
death last year. His family has asked me 
to complete his Genealogy of the Avery 
Family and turned over to me his ma- 
terials. For that reason, in my work on 
this New England settlement, I have con- 
centrated, in my notes, on matters in 
which the Averys were concerned, so you 
will find members of that family named in 
certain of my illustrations. 


Reports made to Halifax in regard to 
the settlement in Horton and Cornwallis 
indicate that between 1760 and 1764, 25 
persons moved to Amherst and one to 
Yarmouth; of these, five were sons of 
Cornwallis planters. Two new families 
came in from elsewhere in the Province— 
one was from Windsor and one from 
Amherst. From Horton, seven went to 
Amherst and Cumberland —three were 
sons of Horton planters; one arrived in 
Horton from Windsor. 


Horton and Cornwallis were agricultu- 
ral communities, raising chiefly grain, 
hay, and fruit. They did an active export 
business in these products and some lum- 
ber, most of it being with Connecticut. 
They imported all sorts of manufactured 
articles from Connecticut. In addition, 
the sloops and schooners, many owned by 
sons of Horton and Cornwallis settlers, 
took to Massachusetts and Connecticut the 
greatly desired grindstones from Grind- 
stone Island farther up the bay, and lum- 
ber from various places on the Coast. 
This trade was sufficient to build up with- 
in 15 years a substantial group of mer- 
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chants who gravitated to Windsor, making 
it a center of commerce. 


This steadily increasing prosperity was 
seriously affected by the outbreak of the 
American Revolution. Some of the set- 
tlers immediately declared themselves for 
their mother colonies and apparently 
would have liked to have Nova Scotia join 
them. Others, of a more conservative 
nature, deplored violence and, because of 
their location, advocated complete “isola- 
tion’. A few openly protested the action 
of the colonists and reiterated allegiance 
to the Crown. The extent to which these 
three types of thinking were held can 
never be known; what one thinks depends 
on who he believes best understands the 
situation. Some contemporary writers be- 
lieved all the New England settlers were 
rebels at heart; others felt they were 
mostly loyal to the Crown but did not wish 
to fight against their families at home. 
There was such objection to militia ser- 
vice, for fear it would involve being sent 
to the colonies to fight against their fel- 
low-countrymen, that the idea was drop- 
ped. All in all, 1775 to 1783 were dis- 
tressful times for the settlement. 


It is worth noting that in June 1775, a 
Horton man was killed in the first Naval 
incident of the Revolution. You may 
remember the famous story of the capture 
of the Margaretta. This British vessel 
was acting as escort and convoy for two 
ships loading lumber at Machias, Maine. 
The inhabitants there objected to their 
lumber going to build soldiers’ barracks 
in Boston and attempted to capture the 
ships. The Margaretta dropped down the 
bay and in doing so broke her boom. She 
then captured a Connecticut Coaster, the 
“Victory”, bound from Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, to New London, which had just 
entered the bay, and took her boom and 
brought the master, Robert Avery, Jr. 
and Amos Rathbun of Horton and Nor- 
wich, a passenger, aboard ship. When the 
attacking vessels caught up with him, 
Captain Moor of the Margaretta bound 
Robert Avery next to the pilot, assuming 
that the attackers would not shoot when 
it would endanger a known friend, but 
they did, and Robert Avery was killed. 
This affair caused great consternation in 
both Nova Scotia and Connecticut. 


Within the next year some entire fam- 


ilies went back to Connecticut or else- 
where. Others went to the Province of 
Maine. The population of Machias 
doubled, mostly with refugees from Nova 


Scotia. Among them were Archelaus 
Hammond, Jonathan Longfellow, Jabez 
West of Horton and many others. Fami- 


lies were divided. 


It may also be interesting in this con- 
nection to mention that among the well- 
to-do merchants in Windsor were the 
brothers William and George Haliburton, 
of the Boston families, but among the 
Rhode Island settlers. William’s family 
remained loyal to the Crown. His de- 
scendants have been prominent in Nova 
Scotia history and one grandson, Judge 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton, under the 
name of “Sam Slick” was the first Ameri- 
can humorist to attain a reputation in this 
country and England; he set the pattern 
for a long line of homespun ‘‘down to the 
earth” philosopher-humorist writers. The 
other brother, George, was Register of 
Deeds for Kings County from 1766 on. 
He was active in the movement to keep 
Nova Scotians from being forced into 
military service; and aided the cause in 
various ways. There is now little doubt 
that he was an American sympathizer. 
As soon as the war was over, he sold his 
property in Nova Scotia and moved to 
Exeter, New Hampshire. This George 
Haliburton married Anna, daughter of 
Robert Avery, original grantee of Horton, 
whose land was actually at Grand Pré 
itself. The gentleman who related the 
Evangeline tradition to Hawthorne and 
Longfellow as a possible theme for a story 
said it had been told to him by Mrs. 
George Haliburton, so the “genealogy” of 
this poem, ever associated with the Minas 
Basin, is traced back to the very family 
that lived on the actual spot thus immor- 
talized! 


Typical of the family divisions was that 
of Robert Avery, Sr. He was born in 
Truro, Massachusetts, in 1719, son of the 
distinguished minister of that town, John 
Avery. Robert married Anna Cushman 
and moved into the Lebanon area of Con- 
necticut. After moving to Horton in 1761, 
he was a town officer and prominent in 
many ways. Apparently he died late in 
i776. His sons were Robert, John, Josiah, 
and James. Robert, Jr., who owned ves- 
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sels operating between the Minas Basin 
and Connecticut ports, was killed on the 
Margaretta, in 1776, as already men- 
tioned. John was a prominent merchant 
in Windsor who moved to Halifax in 1777. 
He owned five or six vessels which were 
engaged in the coasting trade. During 
the Revolution he fitted out his ships with 
double sets of papers. If stopped by an 
English man of war, his captain produced 
papers showing license from Halifax to 
carry supplies to the King’s force in Bos- 
ton or New York; if the man of war was 
skeptical and escorted the vessel to such 
port, the captain sold the cargo to the 
British and took the money back to the 
owner. If the vessel was released, or not 
stopped, it proceeded, as planned, to take 
the cargo into American ports. Supplies 
for Washington’s army are supposed to 
have been “run in” in this way. If stop- 
ped by American privateer men each ship 
had a full set of American papers. At 
one time, John was accused of this, but 
managed to convince the Court and Coun- 
cil that it was spite work on the part of 
a discharged employee, pointing out that 
he would not have moved his family into 
Halifax, nor would have undertaken to 
furnish beef and other supplies to the 
garrison there had he not been loyal to 
the Crown. (He did not mention that the 
funds received from that service financed 
his other traffic.) However, he was put 
under heavy bond not to leave the prov- 
ince. In 1784, after the peace treaty was 
signed, he got the bond removed, and 
promptly sailed with his mother and sister 
Sarah for New London. After he left it 
was discovered that for the past year he 
had been converting all his assets into 
cash. He never returned. The last we 
know of him he was in Hartford in 1789, 
trying to get his affairs and those of his 
brother Robert cleared up. A _ note of 
romance is injected by the fact that his 
sister Sarah, who was then 30 years old, 
married a few days after arrival in Con- 
necticut one John Burnett of Scotland, 
Connecticut, who had formerly lived in 
Horton. Tradition has it that they were 
engaged; he returned to Connecticut to 
fight and she was unable to join him so 
waited for him 8 years. The son James 
had an equally interesting career. He 
declared openly for the Colonists and 


joined Col. Eddy on his abortive attack 
on Fort Cumberland. He was one of four, 
the others being Thomas Falconer, Dr. 
Parker Clarke, and Richard John Uniacke, 
who were captured and taken to Halifax, 
where Falconer and Clarke were tried for 
treason and convicted. Before sentence, 
however, all four escaped. It was quite 
the scandal of the day; the Provost was 
suspended, etc., etc. Being able now to 
look at many papers and letters on both 
sides, it is clear that George Haliburton, 
James Avery’s brother-in-law, and Moses 
Delesdernier, Uniacke’s father-in-law, who 
had “good connections” among the officials, 
arranged the matter, getting the special 
guard removed (through a confusion of 
orders) and the jailor drunk, duplicate 
keys made, etc., while John Avery pro- 
vided money and horses to get the four 
men to Windsor and for one of his ships 
to be there to take them across the Bay. 
Clarke, Falconer, and Avery became lead- 
ers in the movement to keep eastern Maine 
for the Colonists. Uniacke made his way 
to his former home in Ireland, went to 
London, studied law at Middle Temple, 
and in 1782 came back to Nova Scotia as 
one of the chief legal officers of the 
Province! It is rather interesting to note 
that James Avery’s descendants have per- 
petuated the name “George Haliburton” 
as a given name in the family to the pres- 
ent generation. 


Of the two daughters of Robert not yet 
mentioned, one married Neal McCurdy 
and settled in New Brunswick, although 
descendants now live in Seattle, and the 
other married Major Lemuel Trescott, an 
officer of the Continental line. 


These examples show how many of the 
second generation of New Englanders 
came back into what is now the United 
States, and also how families divided. I 
wish detailed studies could be made of 
each of the families that went there; they 
would certainly help to clear up some 
vague spots in New England family 
history. 

What those interested in families that 
went to Nova Scotia really want to know 
is how to go about looking them up. It 
is not as easy as one might think, for 
although there are many records, they are 
scattered and not well organized. 


First, for most of us, are the published 
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works. There are histories of most of the 
counties, some better than others. All, I 
might mention, are full of inaccuracies. 
So supposedly standard a work as Eaton’s 
“Kings County” is very poor in so far as 
the genealogies in it are concerned. It 
should be remembered that for many years 
everyone in Nova Scotia seemed to want 
to claim descent from Loyalists, who were 
supposed to be of much better social po- 
sition than other Nova Scotians, and 
statements to this effect should be dis- 
counted until proven. There are many 
general historical articles and diaries 
which give much data. As mentioned 
earlier, the bibliography in The Neutral 
Yankees of Nova Scotia lists most of 
these. But to make progress, you will 
need to consult the basic genealogical 
records, town, county, and province. 


Here we are fortunate. The Eaton 
Papers and the Crowell Papers are both 
in the New England Historie Genealogical 
Society. These include many genealogies, 
compiled fifty to eighty years ago from 
public and family reeords, also copies of 
the Horton Town Book, Barrington Town 
Record, and the Newport (Nova Scotia) 
and Windsor vital records, and copies of 
St. Pauls (Halifax) Baptisms and mar- 
riages and St. Matthews (Congregation- 
alist-Halifax) register. I do not think 
either of these last is complete, however. 
You should consult the originals in Hali- 
fax. 


The will and deed books are in the 
respective counties just as they are here. 
In most cases they have been preserved 
fairly well. 


But of course the place really to start 
Nova Scotia searches is in the Land Office 
and in the Public Archives of Nova Scotia 
in Halifax. In the latter are the Corn- 
wallis, Liverpool, and other Town Records, 
the Shelburne Church records, grants, 
town land records, quit rent rolls, census 
records, and many volumes of miscellane- 
ous documents containing reports, corres- 


pondence, and much valuable materials of 
all sorts. Several collections of private 
papers such as those of Crane and Chip- 
man consist of original documents for the 
period 1780-1810 by actual men of business 
in the Horton-Windsor area. The Land 
Office contains marvelous maps showing 
location of land grants, and many petitions 
for land, some of which give the former 
home of the man. 


In Boston, there is one collection which 
I have not yet examined, the Inglis papers 
at Harvard, which I am told contain much 
historical material. Whether there is 
anything of genealogical interest, more 
than is to be found in other places men- 
tioned, I do not know. 


I do know, although again I have not 
examined them, that there are a number 
of records in Ottawa, which were taken 
there from Halifax some eighty years ago, 
before the Nova Scotia Archives were 
established. The Nova Scotia, archivist, 
however, does not think they contain much 
of genealogical interest for the New Eng- 
land period. 


Those interested in persons who openly 
espoused the American caus@é and _ so 
refugeed from Nova Scotia will find in 
Vol. 9 of the Bangor Historical Magazine, 
lists of such persons, prepared in 1785 by 
Colonel Eddy, in connection with his re- 
quest for land for them on the Penobscot 
River. He gives their then residence. 
American State Papers; Public Lands, 
Vol. 1, also contains names of such refu- 
gees, in connection with requests for land 
in the Ohio country. These lists include 
a number of Connecticut men who left 
Nova Scotia and served in the American 
forces. 


The above should show that interesting 
stories may be uncovered and that many 
links in the chain of many family histories 
may be restored if these “lost”? New Eng- 
landers, the Yankees of Nova Scotia, are 
looked up. 
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THE GENEALOGICAL RECORDS OF JOHN WILLS (NEW JERSEY 
1660-1746/7) 
TRANSCRIBED BY ASA MATLACK, 19TH CENTURY ANTIQUARIAN 
[Introductory paragraphs and notes were prepared by Milton Rubincam, F. A. S. G.] 


John Wills was born in Northampton, 
Eng., on the 9th day of the 7th month 
(September) 1660, as the 4th, but 3rd 
surviving, son of Dr. Daniel Wills (1633- 
98), noted physician, surgeon, and Quaker 
pamphleteer, by his first wife, Elizabeth. 
Mrs. Wills died and was buried on 11-6- 
1661, and on 13 Mar. 1666 the father mar- 
ried 2d, Mary Wagstaffe. In 1676/7 Dr. 
Wills was one of the signers of the famed 
constitutional document, the Concessions 
and Agreements of the Proprietors, Free- 
holders, and Inhabitants of the Province 
of West New Jersey, in America. Shortly 
thereafter, with his wife and children, he 
boarded the ship Kent, and sailed for the 
new province, settling on Rancocas Creek 
(also called Northampton River), in Bur- 
lington County. He was one of the Com- 
missioners for the colonization of the 
province of West Jersey, and served as 
Magistrate and Member of Assembly. 


The Doctor’s son, Hon. John Wills, dur- 
ing his long political career, served as a 
Member of the General Assembly of New 
Jersey (1707), Vice-President of the West 
Jersey Council of Proprietors (1711), 
Clerk of the Council of Proprietors (1712- 
21), Member of His Majesty’s Council 
(1717-40), Judge of the Inferior Court of 
Common Pleas for Burlington County 
(1715 and later), Justice of the Peace for 
Hunterdon, Salem, and Gloucester Coun- 
ties (1719 and later), Justice of Peace 
for Cape May County (1721 and later), 
Master in Chancery (1723), Commissioner 
to try pirates (1728), and Commissioner 
to determine the boundary between Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island (1738). He 
lived to the advanced age of 87 years, 
dying on 17 February 1746/7.’ 


Judge Wills was an important source of 


1Northampton Friends’ Quarterly Meeting Rec- 
ords, transcript in the collections of the Genealogi- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


2The twin provinces of East and West Jersey 
were united to form the province of New Jersey in 
1701/2. 


8 Milton Rubincam, ‘Biographical Sketch of His 
Majesty’s Councillor, The Honorable John Wills,” 
Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 
July 1938, pp. 198-207. 


information for the history of the early 
West Jersey colonists. His memory was 
prodigious and accurate, as is demon- 
strated by the long deposition made by 
him at the age of 73 years in 1733, when 
he provided biographical details concern- 
ing George Elkinton.* He inherited from 
his father a small manuscript volume con- 
taining medical recipes, financial ac- 
counts, and other data. In this book, 
Wills recorded the deaths and burials of 
his relatives, friends, and neighbors. Less 
than a century after his death this valu- 
able manuscript was in the possession of 
his descendant, Samuel Wills; from him 
the noted Burlington county antiquary, 
Asa Matlack, borrowed it in 1824, and 
copied all of the genealogical data written 
therein by Judge: Wills. The following 
record is taken from Asa Matlack’s Notes, 
a transcript in the collections of the Gene- 
alogical Society of Pennsylvania, and in 
his words. 


ASA MATLACH’S TRANSCRIPT 


Thomas Olive® buried 4 of 9 mo. 1692 In 
Northampton Township (E. Whiting) 


The following is taken from a Book I 
loaned of Samuel Wills of Ancocus— 
Asa Matlack. 


Mary Kendall the wife of Thomas Kendall® 
was buried first in the “Burying Place” 
on the 15 of 7 mo. 1687. 


4 Arthur Adams, Ph.D., F.A.S.G., F.S.G., F.S.A., 
The Elkinton Family in England and America. 
Being The Ancestry and Descendants of George 
Elkinton of Burlington County, New Jersey (1945), 
pp. 19-20. 


5 Thomas Olive, of Wellingborough, Co. Northamp- 
ton, Eng., was one of West Jersey’s leading citizens. 
He was a signer of the Concessions and Agreements 
(1676/7), Commissioner to colonize West Jersey, 
Magistrate, President of the Council of Proprietors 
at its formation in 1686/7, and Deputy-Governor of 
West Jersey. His first wife was Judith, sister of 
John Woolston, another leading West Jersey colon- 
ist, and his second wife was Mary, daughter of 
Dr. Daniel Wills by his 2nd wife Mary Wagstaffe. 
Gov. Olive’s will is abstracted in the New Jersey 
Archives, lst series, vol. XXIII, p. 346, hereinafter 
referred to as NJA. 


6 Thomas Kendall was in West Jersey by 1 Mar. 
1681/2, when 593 A. were surveyed for him and 
John Wills on the south side of Rancocas Creek, of 
which 247 A. were laid out for Kendall and 346 for 
Wills (NJA, XXI, p. 358). 
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Elizabeth Harden the wife of Richard 
Harden was buried —. 


Elizabeth Wills ye Daughter of Daniel and 
Mary Wills was buried the 13 day of 8 mo. 
1687 aged 12 years. 


Mary Humphries (alias Powell) was 
buried the 5 day of the 9th month 1687. 
Elizabeth Haines, daughter of John and 
Esther Haines’ was buried the 4 day of 
ye 10 mo. 1687. 


Sarah Fleetwood, daughter of William 
Fleetwood’ begotten unlawfully was 
burned in the fire by which she died and 
was burried 11 day of 12 month 1687. 


Sarah Ingram, daughter of John and 
Mary Ingram was buried the 19 of 12 mo. 
1687/8. 


William Hillman was buried 18 of 1 mo. 
1688. 


Kendall Ryal! was buried on 5 of 5 mo. 
1688. 


William Evans of Northampton River 
buried 6 of 6 mo. 1688. 

Judy Olive® Died on ye 4 an hour before 
day of 9 month and was buried on the 6 
day of same month 1688. 


William Mounkhouse (a Carpenter), a 
Stranger who died at Thomas Kendall’s 
plantation which lieth on the West Side of 
Northampton River, was buried in our 
“Burying Place” on the 4th day of the 1 
month 1690/1. 


Joseph Wills (son of Daniel and Mary 
Wills) died the 12 day of 9 mo. 1691. 


Mary Wills (ye Wife of Daniel Wills) 
died on 17 of 8 mo. 1691 in the beginning 
of ye 51 year of her age. 


Samuel Wills (son of Daniel and Mary 
Wills) died 30 of 8 mo 1692 — And the 
two-twentieth year of his age. 


7 John Haines was the eldest son of Richard and 
Margaret Haines, of Aynho, Northamptonshire, who 
sailed from England aboard the Amity, 23 April 
1682. On the voyage Richard, the father, died and 
was buried at sea. His widow, Margaret, settled in 
Burlington County, N. J. John preceded his family, 
arriving in New Jersey in 1680. He married Esther, 
daughter of John and Ann Borton, of Aynho, co. 
Northampton. 


8 William Fleetwood bought from Anna Salter 
(1 Sept. 1682) 112 A. at Mansfield, on the Dela- 
ware. Later he settled on Alloways Creek, Salem 
Co., N. J. The inventory of his personal estate 
was dated 18 March 1717-18. (NJA, XXI, 397, 
XXIII, 167) 


® Judith Olive, Ist wife of Dep. Gov. Thomas 
Olive, was the sister of John Woolston, according to 
information provided to Milton Rubincam by John 
Dornan, Pennsylvania genealogist. 


The Sayings of William Hague to young 
William Biddle’ when he came to him 
(upon his death bed): He asked him how 
he did. Wm, Hague answered him in 
these words: “I am going the way of all 
the children of men: And you that are 
left behind make the best use of your 
time: for I have taken the worst part of 
it to my loss, my shame and my sorrow.” 


Daniel Wills (my father) died in Barba- 
does the 26 of the 3rd month and in the 
65th year of his age and was burried in 
friends ground there 1698." 

Thomas Evans was buried the 25th day of 
4 month 1692. 


Elinor Harding, wife of Thomas Harding” 
buried 10 of 5 mo. 1692. 


Katherine Martineau the wife of Nicholas 
Martineau” was buried 29th of 11 month 
1699. 


Ann Green, wife of Edward Green buried 
t2 of 8 mo. 1702. 


John Wills, son of John and Hope Wills, 
buried 26 of 2 mo. 17083. 


Mary Stokes, wife of Thoms Stokes", 
buried 18 of 3 mo. 1697. 


Sarah Paine, wife of John Paine, died 28 
day of 10 month 1701. 


John Paine was buried the 8 day of the 8 
month 1703. 


Elizabeth Harding wife of Thoms Hard- 
ing, buried 16 of 3 mo. 1707. 


Benjamin Eves, son of Thoms Eves, buried 
the beginning 1 mo. 1708. 


10 William Biddle, shoemaker, of Bishopsgate 
Street, London, bought land in Burlington Co. from 
Thomas Olive, 4 April 1677. He was the ancestor 
of the distinguished Philadelphia family of Biddle. 


1 Dr. Daniel Wills, father of Judge John Wills, 
was distributing agent for Friends’ books in North- 
amptonshire in 1672; four years later he was one 
of those charged with maintaining records of the 
Quakers’ suffering. (Abstracts of Minutes, “Upper 
Side of Bucks’’ Friends’ Monthly Meetings, pp. 154, 
157; transcript, Genealogical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania). Dr. Asa Matlack Stackhouse (grandson of 
Asa Matlack, the antiquary), states (Maladies, 
Remedies and Physicians of Colonial Days, 1908), 
that Dr. Wills went to Barbadoes on business con- 
nected with the estate of his brother, William Wills. 


12Q0n 23 Sept. 1680, 30 A. of land were surveyed 
for Thomas Harding (NJA, XXI, p. 345). 


18 Nicholas Martineau was presumably a French 
Huguenot. He was a joiner, and lived in Burling- 
ton. On 16 Feb. 1701-2 he bought 200 A. above the 
Falls of Delaware (NJA, XXI, p. 535). On 30 Sept. 
1702, he bought property in Mercer Co., N. J. 
(Ibid., p. 390). 


14Thomas Stokes was the founder of one of New 
Jersey’s famous families. For a discussion of his. 
origin, see Milton Rubincam, “A Critical Analysis 
of the Stokes Pedigree,” Procs. N. J. Hist. Soc., 
April 1941.) 
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Daniel Eves, son of Thomas, buried a few 
days after his brother in 1708. 


Hannah Eves, buried a few days after 
her two sons — 1708. 


Thomas Furnace, son of Thoms Furnace, 
buried about ye same time 1708. 


Thomas Harding, buried the 25th of 7 
month 1708. 


David Horner, son of Isaac and Lydia 
Horner, buried 26 of 9 mo 1708. 


Isaac Horner” buried 20 of 10 mo. 1708. 
John Hudson buried ye latter end of ye 
5 month 1709. 


Leah Brown, wife of Abraham, buried the 
— day of — mo. 1710. 


George Elkinton® died 17 and buried 19 
of 8 mo. 17138. 


Lydia Horner” died 23 and buried 25 of 
10 month 1713. 


Mary Wills, daughter of John and Hope, 
died 23 and buried the 24th, aged 21 years 
6 months the 23 of 1 mo. 1713/14. 


Mary Elkinton* died 23 and buried 24th of 
Pine. 1713/14. 


Rachel Humphries, wife of Joshua Hum- 
phries died 28 and was buried the 29 of 1 
month 1714. 


George Bliss buried 8 of 2 mo. 1714 aged 
6 months. 


Mary Stanbury” wife of Nathan Stanbury 


13JTsaac Horner (1648-1708) settled originally at 
Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y., but removed to Burlington 
Co. N. J. in 1685. He was a son of Bartholomew 
and Bridget Horner, of Leeds, Yorkshire, and 
grandson of Anthony Horner the Elder (d. 1632) of 
Tadcaster, Yorks. (See Rubincam, ‘‘The Horner 
Family of Yorkshire, England, and Burlington 
County, New Jersey, 1600-1700,’’ The Genealogical 
Magazine of New Jersey, April, July, Oct. 1947.) 


16 George Elkinton (1650-1713) was from Molling- 
ton, Oxfordshire. His ancestry has been traced in 
the male line to Richard Elkington, of Cropredy, 
Oxfordshire, who was of record in 15438 (Adams, 
op cit., pp. 1, 19-22). 


17 Lydia, wife of Isaac Horner, was one of three 
sisters (daughters of Peter Wright, a founder of 
Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y., 1653) who vigorously de- 
fended Quaker principles. (See Rubincam, ‘‘Lydia 
Wright and Her Sisters: The Quaker Maidens Whe 
Defied the Stern Puritans’’, Procs. N. J. Hist. Soc., 
April 1940.) 


18 Mary, 2d. wife of George Elkinton, and the 
mother of his children, was daughter of Walter 
Humphries, of Painswick, co. Gloucester, who died 
in New Jersey in 1698. He wrote his name Humph- 
ries alias Powell. Mary was the widow of Enoch 
Core when she married George Elkinton. (Adams, 
op. cit., p. 21). 


19 Mary Wills, daughter of Dr. Daniel Wills and 
his 2d. wife, Mary Wagstaffe, and younger half- 
sister of Hon. John Wills, made three notable mar- 
riages by the time she was 29 years old: (1) to 
former Dep. Gov. Thomas Olive, 1691, (2) to Justice 
Robert Ewer, of Philadelphia, 1696, and (3) to 
Justice Nathan Stanbury, 1699, he being elected 
Mayor of Philadelphia, 1706. 


and Daughter of Daniel Wills, died at 
Philadelphia 23 of 2 month was buried 
there the 25 of 2 mo. 1715. 


Inf. and Mother: Mary Eves, daughter 
of Samuel and Jane buried 11 of 9 mo. 
1716/7; Jane Eves, mother of the above 
infant and Daughter to John and Hope 
Wills, buried 17 of 12 mo. 1716/7 aged 
24 years and 9 months. 


John Woolman,” died 27 and buried 28 
of 2mo, 1718. 


Elizabeth Woolman, wife of John, died 3 
and buried 4 of 3mo. 1718. 


Abigail, the wife of W™ Rogers died 3rd 
and buried the 4 of 12mo. 1719-20. 


Hope Wills,” wife of John Wills died 7 of 
1 mo. and buried 8 day of 1 mo. 1719/20. 


Hannah Wills,” wife of John Wills, died 
15 and buried 17 of 11 mo. 1724/5. 


Nicholas Buzby” died 28 and buried the 
29 day of 6 mo. 1727. 


Hope Lippincott wife of Samuel Lippin- 
cott, and daughter of John Wills died 27 
of January so called and was buried in the 
burying place in Evesham the 30 Idem 
1732/3. 


Elizabeth Wills,” wife of John Wills, died 
22 of 1 mo. 1744 and was buried 24 of ye 
same. In the Burying Ground near their 
House. 


John Wills died 17 of February 1746/7 
between 7 and 8 in ye morning and was 
buried 19 of the same month, in the 88 
year of his age. 


Elizabeth” died 6 of 3 mo. 1786. 


20 He was the grandfather of the eminent Quaker 
leader and philanthropist, John Woolman. 


21 She was Hon. John Wills’ first wife, the former 
Hope Delefosse (obviously of French extraction), 
whom he had married in 1682. Nothing has been 
ascertained concerning her family. 


22 Hannah, daughter of Judge William Cooper, of 
Pyne Poynte (Camden), N. J., married (1) 7-8-1681, 
John Woolston, (2) 4-12-1705, John Surkett, and 
(3), Judge John Wills. (Howard M. Cooper, His- 
torical Sketch of Camden, edited with an Intro- 
ductory Biography of the Author by Emily Cooper 
Johnson; revised edition, including papers on the 
Cooper and Kaighn families, 1931, p. 74). 


23The entries beginning with Buzby are in a 
handwriting other than John Wills’s. Nicholas 
Buzby’s son, William Buzby, married Mary Wills, 
granddaughter of Judge John Wills. 


24 She was the 3rd wife of Judge Wills. 


25 Although Mr. Matlack evidently could not read 
Elizabeth’s surname, she was undoubtedly Elizabeth, 
first wife of Sa uel Haines (1742-1821), of Willing- 
borough Twp., arlington Co., N. J., and daughter 
of William Buzby by his wife, Mary Wills, daughter 
of Daniel and Elizabeth (Woolston) Wills and 
granddaughter of Hon. John and Hope _(Delefosse) 
Wills. Hinshaw’s Encyclopedia of American Quaker 
Genealogy, vol. II, p. 175, states that Eliza Haines 
died on 3-6-1786 (see above date for Elizabeth). 
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Mary Buzby” died 12 of 3 mo. 1786. 
Jonathan Wills died 2 of 4 mo. 1786. 


Rachel Wills died 25 of 6 month 1801 
buried 27 in the 65th year of her age. 


Aaron Wills died 29 of 4 month 1805 8 
minutes past 11 in the Evening aged 71 
years and five days and was buried 1 of 
38 month following.” 

[The entries beginning with Nicholas 
Buzby, were written in another hand, as 
well as the following]: 


An account of the children of Daniel 
Wills by his first wife Elizabeth namely :*8 


James, born 24 of 12 mo 1655/6 
Daniel, born 24 of 12 mo 1658/9 
John, born 9 of 7 mo 1660 


Children of Daniel Wills by his second 
wife Mary are: 


Samuel, born 26 of 8 mo 1667, Died 30 of 
8 mo 1692 aged 25 years 4 days. 


Mary — 25 of 7 mo 1670 — 23 of 2 mo 
1715.— 44 — 7 mo. 


Joseph, born 28 of 2 mo 1673 Died 12 of 
9 mo 1691 aged 18 years 6 mo 14 days. 


Elizabeth — 28 of 7 mo 1675 — 18 of 8 
me 1687 aged nearly 12 years. 


Ann — 1 of 10 mo 1677. 


An account of the Children of John and 
Hope Wills are — 1st 


John born 14 of 1 mo. 1684/5 Died 24 of 
2 mo 1703 aged 18y—1m—104, 


Hope — 16 of 5 mo 1687 Died 27 of 11 mo 
1732/3 aged 54—wife of Saml Lip (pin- 
cott). 


Daniel — 17 of 12 mo. 1689/90. 
Jane and Mary — 22 of 8 mo 1692. 


*6 Formerly Mary Wills, daughter of Daniel and 
Elizabeth (Woolston) Wills, and granddaughter of 
Hon. John and Hope (Delefosse) Wills. 


“If JI transcribed the above correctly, Mr. 
Matlack’s transcription is in error, for he makes 
it appear that his aMeaee died in April and was 
[MR 


8 This list does not include two children who died 
young in England, namely, an earlier John, who 
was buried 5-26-1659, and an earlier Mary, who was 
born 4-2-1667, but who apparently died in infancy. 
The dates for James and Daniel, as copied by Mr. 
Matlack, do not coincide with the English Friends’ 
records, which state that James was born on 12-20- 
1656, and Daniel on 12-17-1658. 


buried in March! 


Mary Died 23 of 1 mo 1714 aged 21-6-1 
Jane — 16 of 12 mo 1716/7 — 24-9 

Note, Jane married to Sam! Eves. 
James born 14 of 1 mo 1694/5 


Elizabeth — 14 of 7 me. 1697 Mard Free- 
dom Lippincott [she] decd 2 — 2 mo 1740. 


Ann, — 30 of 10 mo 1699. 
Ladd, 10 mo 1723]. 


Sarah — 20 of 1 mo. 1701/2. 


John — 5 of 9 mo. 1703 [To Abigail Lip- 
pincott 1732]. 


Rebecca — 5 of 4 mo. 1705. 


Jonathan Lad grandson of John and Hope 
Wills and son of Jonathan and Ann Lad 
was born 28 of 10 mo. 1788. 


[Jonathan 


Reader, I copied this account of the chil- 
dren of Daniel Wills and his 2 wives Eliza- 
beth and Mary, also the account of the 
children of John and Hope Wills and 
their grandson Jonathan Lad from an 
account taken from the Book of the Min- 
utes of the Council of Proprietors (where- 
in the sd. John Wills who was Clerk from 
1712 to 1721 had recorded ye same) into 
this book from the book I loaned of Samuel 
Wills from which I took the following: 


Elizabeth Lippincott was born ye 27 of 9 
mo 1742, 


Elizabeth Buzby — 23 of 7 mo 1740.” 
Aaron Lippincott — 26 of 5 mo 1749. 
Sarah Price daughter of Wm and Mary 
Price was born 2 October 1701. 


Elizabeth Swain (of John and Mary 
Swain) born 5 of April 1704. 


Richard Firbank drowned at Joshua 
Humphries’ Landing on Northampton 
River the 24 of 5 mo and was buried 
5-25-1720. 


Joshua Humphries died 8-11 and was bur. 
8-13-1721. 

William Wishman d. 1 mo 1721/2. 
Joseph Elkinton d. 1-4 and bur 1-5-1724/5. 


2° This was undoubtedly Elizabeth (Buzby) Haines, 
whose ancestry has been given in note 25. Her year 
of birth, as recorded above, differs from that given 
in Hinshaw’s Enc. of Am. Quaker Gen., vol. II, p. 
175, wherein it is stated to be 7-23-1745. 
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GENEALOGICAL RESOURCES IN THE CINCINNATI, OHIO, AREA 
By Marie Dickoré, 3411 Clifton Ave., A-6, Cincinnati, O. 


Few areas used for genealogical re- 
search offer as many perplexing problems 
as does the region centering around Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and yet, the region is of the 
utmost importance and what limited ma- 
terial is available is a rich source of 
information. 

No permanent settlement was made 
here until November 1788, when Major 
Benjamin Stites brought a little group of 
hardy men and their families to the mouth 
of the Little Miami river, a tributary of 
the Ohio, and formed a permanent settle- 
ment, now part of Cincinnati. A few 
weeks later a group headed by Robert 
Patterson, John Filson, and Matthias 
Denman landed on the bank of the Ohio 
opposite the Licking river, which tra- 
verses Kentucky, and founded Cincinnati. 

The end of the Revolutionary War 
marked the beginning of the great west- 
ward movement and the Treaty of Green- 
ville provided an additional stimulus by 
making Ohio practically safe from Indian 
raids. 

The seaboard states in the path of the 
armies had been devastated. Families 
needed new homes, new land, new and bet- 
ter opportunities, especially for the young- 
er generation, and the Government was 
giving soldiers and officers bounty land 
warrants to be taken up in the newly 
opened western country. 

The Ohio River was the great highway 
into this new country but to reach it 
proved hazardous. Travel by horse or 
wagon over the mountains and along the 
valleys of streams to reach the Ohio was 
difficult. Taking along family possessions 
was often impossible. It was heartbreak- 
ing to choose what was to be left behind. 
Only the bare necessities for life in the 
raw country could be taken along. Moth- 
ers clung to the family Bible and too often 
for children born on the way or members 
of the family buried on the journey there 
was no other record but the pages in this 
Bible. When such a precious Bible was 
lost, as sometimes happened because of 
accidents, there was no record but family 
tradition by word of mouth and that could 
be hazy. 


Paper was lacking in the new settle- 
ments. Every little scrap was used for 
noting important business transactions. 
The surveyors often had to use bark of 
trees and such makeshift ink as the juice 
of pokeberries. Record books, ledgers, 
such as were needed for church, civil, and 
legal recording, were difficult to obtain 
until in 1811 when the first paper mill was 
established in the Little Miami valley near 
Cincinnati by Christian Waldsmith. The 
first weekly newspaper was printed at 
Cincinnati in 1793, but too often paper 
was lacking even for this four-page paper. 
It had to be brought from Pennsylvania 
over the mountains or from Georgetown, 
Kentucky. Pioneers found that paper for 
keeping records was a lesser need in their 
precarious daily lives. 

Then, too, not all families remained in 
the Cincinnati area. They migrated north- 
ward and westward as the Government 
opened lands for settlement. Again books 
and records were abandoned in the need 
for the more necessary articles of life in 
the wilderness. 

Although the laws of the Northwest 
Territory provided for marriage licenses 
and granted the right to perform the mar- 
riage rite to both ministers and justices of 
the peace, many ministers did not always 
return the records to the county court 
house but kept their own data. As they 
moved from place to place they took their 
records along. Justices of the peace 
usually kept their dockets in their own 
locality. Later these ledgers were moved 
to the attic where they remained, forgot- 
ten, until in a later year, they were 
thrown out in the frenzy of spring house- 
cleaning. Fortunately some of these led- 
gers have been found and turned over to 
the proper office. 

In Cincinnati, legal seat of Hamilton 
County, which at one time extended as far 
east as the Scioto river and northward to 
the lakes, the burning of the court house 
in 1813 and the destruction by fire of the 
large handsome court house during the 
riot of 1884 left this area with a dearth 
of valuable vital statistics. Of course, not 
all records were destroyed in 1884 and 
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many were restored from personal docu- 
ments, but too often the exact data you 
seek is missing. 

John Cleves Symmes, proprietor of the 
land between the Big and Little Miami 
rivers, in which area Cincinnati is located, 
lost all the surveys, deeds to lands, and 
records of pioneers, when his house burned 
down in 1811. Floods, too, have taken a 
heavy toll of records in this area. 


Between the Little Miami and the Scioto 
rivers lies the land which Virginia set 
aside for her officers and soldiers in the 
Revolution. This region was open to sur- 
vey under the warrant granted the man, 
and the survey could be located anywhere 
within this district. Too often boundaries 
overlapped causing law suits and even de- 
priving the pioneer of his rightful land, 
forcing him to move or pay again for the 
land. Even though the records were care- 
fully kept, when the Land Office was 
moved from Chillicothe, Ohio, to Cincin- 
nati and then to Washington, D. C., the 
records were stored in barrels and “mis- 
placed”’. 


The Ohio picture shows a tantalizing 
view of valuable records lost through fire, 
flood, or carelessness. This makes trac- 
ing one’s ancestors in this area so difficult. 


Anderson township of Hamilton County, 
Ohio, lies entirely east of the Little Miami 
River and is therefore part of this Vir- 
ginia Military District. Nearly every 
land owner here had his own family burial 
ground on some favorite spot. Head- 
stones were not always available. Many 
times just a huge natural stone from the 
creek bed, without inscription, marked the 
grave. Changes in the countryside made 
by succeeding generations in the light of 
progress were not kind to these little 
burial places. We feel certain that hun- 
dreds of Revolutionary War patriots lie 
buried in the valley of the Little Miami 
and its East Fork which traverse a large 
part of this Virginia Military District. 
No stones mark their graves today. If 
there were any they became the victims 
of weather, floods, or vandals. 


However, the inscriptions on headstones 
in old cemeteries are an important source 
of the community’s vital statistics, especi- 
ally when other records have been acci- 
dentally destroyed. Our historical societ- 


ties, realizing this, are beginning a vigor- 
our campaign to preserve what can still 
be found. During World War II, the 
WPA copied inscriptions in about 200 
small cemeteries in Hamilton County. 
Unfortunately, owing to a lack of funds, 
these records are in storage awaiting the 
time when they can be made available to 
the researcher. 

Early regularly established cemeteries 
also fall into this category of “lost 
records”, having given way to progress in 
the form of roads, highways, new build- 
ings, second-hand auto lots, and parking 
lots. Even churches have succumbed to 
this trend. 


From all this it is readily seen that the 
person searching for his ancestor in the 
Cincinnati area of the Ohio Valley, is con- 
fronted with more than just one problem. 
He is beset by many and is bewildered by 
them. To assist him and smooth his path 
a little we have brought together some of 
the data on the sources that are available 
here and how to go about using them. 


Up to about twenty years ago there was 
no definite organization or movement here 
to collect purely genealogical data until 
the Cincinnati Public Library began ex- 
panding its genealogy card catalog in the 
reference room, and the Historical and 
Philosophical Society Library began to 
gather genealogical data from early news- 
papers and other sources for a special 
catalog. During the last few years these 
catalogs have been greatly expanded. 
However, not all available sources have 
been analyzed for our type of information. 


The genealogy card catalog in the ref- 
erence room of the Cincinnati Public 
Library has been made by the staff and 
everything possible has been done to in- 
sure accuracy. A name card is in this 
catalog if the family name appears at 
least five times in a book which is in the 
library. Title and-author cards are also 
found here. Cards are well analyzed and 
much data from Eastern states is shown 
especially if it concerns this locality. 


The staff has also made a “local cata- 
log” in which is listed every name, with 
title of book and page number, found in 
any of the books, newspapers, magazines, 
scrap books, pictures, etc., relating to 
Hamilton County, Ohio. This catalog 
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shows many sources not usually used, and 
is valuable especially for finding early 
business men and their activities. 


The usual books of local Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County history are on the open 
shelf, and many scrap books, compiled by 
the staff, as well as directories dating 
back to the first published in 1819, may 
be consulted. The Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary does not have records which are 
found at the Hamilton County Court 
House, in church archives or other pri- 
mary sources. However, it does have all 
the copies of the Quarterly Bulletin of 
the Historical and Philosophical Society 
which, since December 1947, has been pub- 
lishing much genealogical data from pri- 
mary sources such as family Bibles, 
church records, and cemeteries. 


The staff can not do extensive genea- 
logical research because this is not its 
principal business, but it will endeavor to 
answer a reasonable request when this is 
accompanied by stamped addressed envel- 
ope. When an extensive search must be 
made, the querist will be referred to reli- 
able persons who know how to carry on a 
search with accuracy and at a professional 
fee. 


The library of the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society has perhaps the most 
comprehensive collection of publications 
in book and pamphlet form devoted to the 
history of this area. There is also a 
wealth of manuscript material but this 
has not been analyzed for genealogical 
purposes. The vital statistics card cata- 
log contains thousands of cards giving 
names, dates, and data with exact source. 
Some are classified by cemetery location 
or by church records. There are tax lists, 
voters’ lists, letter collections, church 
records, and just about every book and 
pamphlet published about this region and 
its people. Here are also maps and 
atlases which show ownership of land at 
one time or another. There is no genea- 
logical librarian and the time of the small 
staff is limited. However, queries, when 
accompanied by stamped addressed en- 
velope, will be answered briefly and if an 
extensive search is advisable, the name of 
a reliable researcher is submitted. This 
Library contains all the Ohio county his- 
tories as well as those of adjacent coun- 


ties in Indiana and excellent printed ma- 
terial for Kentucky and Virginia, also 
much information on Eastern States. The 
Cincinnati newspapers from 1793 on are 
in this library, also the directories from 
1819 to the current year. The calendars 
for the Draper Manuscript Collections in 
the Wisconsin State Historical Library, 
the DAR Rosters of Soldiers Buried in 
Ohio, and in Indiana, and some lists pub- 
lished by SAR chapters may be consulted 
in this library. 

The third genealogical library in Cin- 
cinnati is the private library of Miss 
Marie Dickoré, historian and genealogist, 
who has thousands of records, from fam- 
ily Bibles, documents, church records 
(many from early German churches), tax 
lists, voters’ lists, interviews, Court House 
records, business records, out-of-print pub- 
lications and headstone inscriptions col- 
lected from abandoned cemeteries, church- 
yards, and private burial grounds. Much 
of this data is not duplicated in either of 
the larger libraries. She is the editor of 
the Genealogy Department of the Quar- 
terly Bulletin published by the Historical 
and Philosophical Society. Her work is 
accredited and is accepted by courts. 

There are several other good small 
private genealogical libraries in this area 
but they are not open to the public. 

Many Hamilton County (Ohio) records 
before 1884 are missing’ because of the 
destructive fire set by the rioters and it 
is necessary to query first to establish 
what can be found and to make arrange- 
ments for a search. Here again a 
stamped self-addressed envelope’ will be 
answered in due time. A judge of one of 
the adjacent county probate courts ex- 
plained that the taxpayers do not expect 
to pay for the stationery, postage, and 
the time of a clerk to hunt for one’s an- 
cestors. Legitimate queries are always 
answered most courteously and if a 
lengthy search must be undertaken the 
services of an accredited genealogist are 
suggested. 

The same is the case in the adjacent 
counties of Clermont, Warren, and Butler, 
which, before 1803, were part of Hamilton 


1This ean not be over estimated! It is amazing 
how few persons write a merely exploratory letter 
and enclose no stamped envelope... The italics on 
this phrase, throughout this informative paper are 
inserted by the Editor (R.P.W.). 
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County (Ohio). Their records, however, 
were not subjected to fire or floods. Many 
Warren County (Ohio) records are to be 
found at Glendower Museum Library at 
Lebanon where the 1850 census for the 
county is being indexed. Some county 
histories have been fully indexed and 
cemetery records and inscriptions are be- 
ing copied and indexed. The usual county 
records are at the court house in Lebanon. 
In Northern Kentucky several histori- 
cal societies and DAR Chapters are car- 
rying on a good program of preserving 
historical data and the Kentucky Register 
has published inscriptions from many 
abandoned graveyards in this area. 


The Cincinnati Chapter DAR has done 
some basic work in Hamilton County by 
copying the marriage records at the Court 
House and sending them to the national 
DAR Library in Washington, D. C. It 
would have been very helpful if a dupli- 
cate set had been placed in either of the 
two libraries in Cincinnati. 


Photostats, certified or notarized copies 
of any record in existence may be ob- 
tained from the various county recorder 
offices for a nominal fee. 


In the Stites settlement the first Protes- 
tant Church (Baptist) in the Northwest 
Territory was founded in 1790 and for- 
tunately its records are in existence. This, 
however, is not the case with records of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Cincin- 
nati where the encroachment of the busi- 
ness district overtook both the church and 
its adjacent pioneer cemetery. This page 
of Cincinnati vital statistics is lost. By 
the time the second cemetery (Episcopal 
and Presbyterian) was also overtaken by 
the business spread of the city and aban- 
doned, Spring Grove Cemetery and Wes- 
leyan (Methodist) Cemetery were estab- 
lished far on the outskirts of the city 
with enough acreage to take care of future 
needs. The pioneer Methodist burial 
ground behind “Old Stone Church” on 
Fifth Street, was also vacated but fortun- 
ately several hundred burial records have 
been found in an old ledger which also 
contains some baptismal records. 


Catholic and pioneer German cemeteries 
were scattered throughout the Cincinnati 
area but their records are rather well 
preserved and helpful when the genea- 


logist knows the religious background of 
the family. 


Wesleyan Cemetery was opened in 1843 
and is still active. Many reburials from 
other vacated cemeteries may be found 
here but records are not complete. A fee 
of two dollars is charged for each query 
and must accompany the request. Certi- 
fied copies of data are issued by the super- 
intendent, Mrs. Louise M. Jackson, 4003 
Colerain Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. This is a 
privately owned cemetery. 


Spring Grove Cemetery was chartered 
in 1845 and is located out far enough in 
Hamilton County and owns enough land 
so that the encroachment of urban com- 
munities will not interfere with burials as 
has been the case with other cemeteries in 
Cincinnati. Its records are in excellent 
order. They are noted on cards, listed by 
name of deceased, give date and place of 
birth as well as the date of death and 
burial, next of kin, names of parents and 
if possible, some information about them. 
This is very valuable for the genealogist 
and the lot owner records often furnish 
clues to further data. When earlier Cin- 
cinnati graveyards were abandoned after 
1845, reburials were often made in Spring 
Grove Cemetery and the data on these 
cards is very helpful in tracing families. 


A single query when accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelope will be ans- 
wered in due time. Heirs or descendants 
of families owning lots here or persons 
needing data for legal reasons will receive 
all possible assistance. The genealogist 
who wishes research done in these files 
should include the fee in the first letter. 
When extensive research is necessary, the 
aid of an accredited genealogist should be 
engaged. Statistical or certified copies 
may be obtained for a nominal fee. The 
query should be addressed to the office of 
Spring Grove Cemetery located in the 
Gwynne Bldg., 6th and Main Streets, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 


Little has been published here to aid 
the genealogist directly as has been done 
in eastern states and in Kentucky. There 
has been no active genealogical society 
here and, until the December 1947 issue 
of the Quarterly Bulletin, published by the 
Historical and Philosophical Society, no 
effort had been made to publish such data. 
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This issue makes available the inscrip- 
tions copied from headstones still standing 
in 1906 in the pioneer Baptist Churchyard 
(1790) in Columbia. From then on each 
issue has devoted several pages to genea- 
logical and biographical data of direct aid 
to those tracing families in this area. 
There are few researchers available 
here who have had the training and ex- 
perience to carry on the work in an ac- 
credited manner. The greater need is for 
more workers to index properly the avail- 
able source material, but the libraries 
mentioned have made excellent beginning's 
and have, in a short time, covered a large 


field with promise of more and more data 
analyzed and indexed for use by the 
genealogist. 

In spite of all these drawbacks, the 
genealogist who has the time and patience 
to spend on research in the Cincinnati 
area may be richly rewarded. Unexpect- 
edly he may find just that bit of informa- 
tion for which he has been searching. 
There may be a dearth of records lost 
through fire, flood, or carelessness, but 
rich sources of historical and genealogical 
data which are here and, perhaps, still 
uncharted offer a challenge that is both 
fascinating and exciting. 


a GB pe 
THE QUAKER RECORDS OF INDIANA’ 
By WILLIAM PERRY JOHNSON, Box 531, Raleigh, N. C. 


Before proceeding directly into the sub- 
ject, perhaps it would be best to present 
a little background regarding, in the 
words of Thomas Hood, “... that sedate, 
sober, silent, serious, sad-colored sect, the 
Quakers.” Properly, this group of Sev- 
enteenth Century Dissenters is known as 
The Religious Society of Friends, but they 
often spoke of themselves as “we the 
people of God, in scorn called Quakers.” 

The founder of the Society was George 
Fox (1624-1691), the son of a weaver of 
what is now Fenny Drayton in Leicester- 
shire, England. There is no evidence that 
when he began preaching in 1647 he set 
out to form a separate religious body. 
“Impressed by the formalism and dead- 
ness of contemporary Christianity (of 
which there is much evidence in the con- 
fessions of the Puritan writers them- 
selves) he emphasized the importance of 
repentance and personal striving after 
the truth.” Fox and his fellow-preachers 
spoke whenever opportunity offered, some- 
times in churches—usually declining to 
occupy the pulpit—but more often in 
barns, market places, and private homes. 
“The insistence on an inward spiritual 
experience was the greatest contribution 
made by Friends to the religious life of 
the time, and to thousands it came as a 
new revelation .... Although there was 


1This excellent article is an abstract of an ad- 
dress made before the Society and prepared, by 
request, for the benefit of absent membrs and 
interested in 


others records 


of the Society of 
Friends. 


little or no stress laid on either the joys 
or the terrors of a future life, the move- 
ment was not infrequently accompanied 
by most of those physical symptoms which 
usually go with vehement appeals to the 
conscience and emotions of a rude multi- 
tude. It was owing to these physical 
manifestations that the name ‘Quaker’ 
was either first given or was regarded as 
appropriate when given for another rea- 
son... .. The early Friends definitely 
asserted that those who did not know 
quaking and trembling were strangers to 
the experience of Moses, David and other 
saints.” 


Various dates have been suggested for 
the actual beginning of the Quaker move- 
ment, but no particular year can be 
chosen. It is definite, however, that the 
movement was well under way, but not in 
full force, by 1653. By the time of Fox’s 
death in 1691, there were some 40,000 
Quakers. It is estimated that at least 
one third of them had been jailed on one 
pretext or another, in England’s merciless 
persecution of all religious dissenters. 
This persecution led thousands of Quakers 
to seek homes in other lands. 


Quaker missionaries arrived in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New Amsterdam, 
Maryland, and Virginia, between 1656 and 
1658, where they made converts and estab- 
lished meetings. George Fox’s visit to 
America in 1672 gave fresh impetus to 
the movement. By 1700 the Friends, now 
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numbering in the thousands, had acquired 
New Jersey and Delaware, founded Penn- 
sylvania, were politically powerful in 
Rhode Island, North Carolina and Mary- 
land, and had organized meetings in all 
the Colonies except Connecticut and South 
Carolina. 


From 1725 to 1775 there was a consid- 
erable migration of Quakers from New 
England, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
into Virginia and on to North and South 
Carolina and Georgia. By the end of the 
colonial period the Quakers had retired 
from public life generally, and during the 
next century, chiefly because of the neg- 
lect of higher education and the prevail- 
ing quietism, the society declined in num- 
bers and in influence. But they pioneered 
in prison reform, the care of the insane, 
and the anti-slavery movement. 


By the end of the Eighteenth Century, 
thousands of southern Quakers, finding 
life in a slave-holding society unpleasant 
and, along with other pioneers of the 
time, lured by the fertile farm lands of 
the Northwest Territory, emigrated to 
what soon became the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. Indiana soon sup- 
planted Pennsylvania as the center of 
Quaker population, and today, of the some 
100,000 Quakers in the United States one- 
third live in the Hoosier State. 


The Society is organized as a series of 
subordinate meetings. To begin with, 
there is the Meeting for Worship, or 
Week-day Meeting, called an Indulged 
Meeting until it is fully approved by the 
Monthly Meeting. Several of these Meet- 
ings for Worship combine to form the 
Monthly Meeting, which is held monthly 
at one of the Week-day Meeting houses. 
Then in like manner several monthly 
meetings combine to form the Quarterly 
Meeting, held four times a year. Lastly, 
there is a Yearly Meeting, embracing a 
number of Quarterly Meetings. There is, 
today, a Yearly Meeting for each of the 
states that has a sufficient Quaker popu- 
lation. The largest is Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, with a membership of some 
16,000. 


During the three centuries that the 
Quakers have been a part of America 
and the American way of life, they have 
kept meticulous records of births, mar- 


riages, and deaths, as well as records of 
removal from one meeting to another. 
Many certificates were brought from 
meetings in the British Isles and Europe. 
Most of these records have been pre- 
served, and are invaluable as source-ma- 
terial for the historian and genealogist. 
It was not until around 1850 that Quakers 
had their vital statistics recorded in civil 
offices, and it is in the unpublished Quaker 
record books that the ancestry of millions 
of present-day Americans lies buried. 
The late William Wade Hinshaw of Wash- 
ington, D. C., did a magnificent work in 
his ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN 
QUAKER GENEALOGY, but passed 
away before completing the set. He pub- 
lished but a fraction of the Quaker records 
of the United States. These records of 
Indiana alone would fill three of Hin- 
shaw’s largest volumes. 


The majority of Indiana Quakers were 
from North Carolina; some of them stop- 
ped off in Ohio for a short time. The 
Quaker records of Indiana are practically 
a continuation of Hinshaw’s Volume I.— 
“The Quaker Records of North Carolina.” 
Many Quakers removed to Indiana in the 
early 1800’s, at an advanced age, thus 
some of the birth records go back as far 
as the 1740s. Quaker meetings were es- 
tablished in Indiana a decade before the 
territory became a state. 


In 1828 there was a great schism in 
Quakerdom, occasioned by one Elias Hicks 
who simply stated that Jesus Christ was 
not a Divine Being, but a mortal man. 
Those Quakers who retained the original 
belief of the Society in the matter became 
Orthodox Quakers, and the followers of 
Elias Hicks, and there were thousands, 
became known as Hicksite Quakers, or 
Hicksites. So great was the dissension 
at the time, that Orthodox Quakers dis- 
owned promptly any of their members 
who joined the new sect. The Hicksites 
set up their own meetings, patterned after 
the original Quaker plan of subordinated 
meetings, and kept their own records. 
There was often both an Orthodox and a 
Hicksite Meeting in the same community. 


Following is a list of all the meetings 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, as of the year 
1250. Dates of establishment are given 
whenever possible. Few dates for the 
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Week-day Meetings are available, but 
many times these meetings were held for 
several years before a Monthly Meeting 
was established. This is the Orthodox 
listing, and will be followed by the Hick- 
site listing. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING: (Or- 
thodox, 1821), (held at White Water 
Meeting House, Richmond, Wayne Co., 
Ind.), Indiana Yearly Meeting is com- 
posed of 15 Quarterly Meetings: 


I. Miami Quarterly Meeting (1809), held 
at Miami Meeting House, Warren Co., 
Ohio; composed of 5 Monthly Meet- 
ings: 


A. Miami Monthly Meeting (1803), 
Waynesville, Warren Co., O.; com- 
posed of 3 Week-day Meetings: 


1. Miami, Waynesville, Warren Co., 
Ohio. 


2. Harveysburgh, Harveysburg, 5 
miles east of Waynesville. 


3. Turtle Creek, 5 miles south by 
west of Waynesville, 6 miles 
northeast of Lebanon. 


B. Cesar’s Creek Monthly Meeting 
(1807), 5% miles northeast of Way- 
nesville, Warren Co., Ohio; com- 
posed of 2 Week-day Meetings: 


1. Secar’s Creek, 5% miles north- 
east of Waynesville, Warren Co., 
Ohio. 

2. Richland, 9 miles from Waynes- 
ville, towards Xenia, Ohio. 


C. Cincinnati Monthly Meeting (1815), 
on Fifth Street, between Westera 
Row and John Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; composed of one Week-day 
Meeting: 

1. Cincinnati, in Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
above address. 


D. Green Plains Monthly Meeting 
(1821), Selma, Green Co., Ohio; 
composed of one Week-day Meeting: 
1. Green Plains, 14 miles from 

Zenia, at Selma, towards Colum- 
bus, Greene Co., Ohio. 


E. Springborough Monthly Meeting 
(1825), Springborough, Warren Co., 
Ohio; composed of one Week-day 
Meeting: 


1. Springborough, Springborough, 
Warren Co., Ohio, 8 miles west 
of Waynesville, and 4 miles east 
of Franklin. 


Il. West Branch Quarterly Meeting 
(1812), West Branch, Miami Co., Ohio, 
14 miles from Dayton; composed of 3 
Monthly Meetings: 


A. West Branch Monthly Meeting 
(1807), West Branch, Miami Co., 
Ohio, 14 miles from Dayton; com- 
posed of 2 Week-day Meetings: 


1. West Branch, West Branch, 
Miami Co., Ohio, 14 miles from 
Dayton. 


2. South Fork, 5 miles nearly 
southwest of West Branch, near 
Philipsburgh. 


B. Mill Creek Monthly Meeting (1811), 
9 miles southwest of Troy, 4 miles 
east by south of West Branch; com- 
posed of 3 Week-day Meetings: 

1. Mill Creek, 9 miles southwest of 
Troy, 4 miles east by south of 
West Branch. 

2. Randolph, 7 miles north of Day- 
ton, 6 miles southeast of Mull 
Creek. 

3. Concord, 6 miles southwest by 


south of Troy, 3 miles northwest 
of Mill Creek. 


C. Union Monthly Meeting (1813), 9 
miles southwest by west of Troy, 
6 miles north northwest of West 
Branch; composed of 2 Week-day 
Meetings: 

1. Union, 9 miles southwest by west 
of Troy, 6 miles north northwest 
of West Branch. 

2. Lick Branch, 3 miles west by 
north of Union, 7 miles from 
West Branch. 


Ill. Fairfield Quarterly Meeting (1815), 
held alternately at Fairfield and New- 
berry Meeting Houses; composed of 
3 Monthly Meetings: 


A. Fairfield Monthly Meeting (1807), 
8 times yearly at Fairfield, and 4 
at Walnut Creek; composed of 4 
Week-day Meetings: 
1. Fairfield, 1% mile south of Lees- 
burgh, Ohio. 


| 
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2. Fall Creek, 1% miles south of 
Petersburgh, south 34 degrees 
east of Fairfield. 


3. Walnut Creek, 1 mile south of 
Martinsburgh, 10 south of 
Washington, 7 north 55 degrees 
south of Fairfield. 


4. Hardin’s Creek, 4 miles south 52 
degrees east of Fairfield. 


B. Clear Creek Monthly Meeting 
(1812), held alternately at Clear 
Creek and East Fork; composed 
of 2 Week-day Meetings: 


1. Clear Creek, 6 miles north of 
Hillsborough, in Highland Co., 
Ohio, % mile north 31 degrees 
west of Fairfield. 


2. East Fork, near Vienna, in 
Clinton Co., Ohio, 6% miles 
north 56 degrees west of Clear 
Creek, 8 miles south 84 degrees 
west of Fairfield. 


C. Newberry Monthly Meeting, 
(1816), Newberry Meeting House, 
Clinton Co., Ohio; composed of 2 
Week-day Meetings: 


1. Newberry, Martinsville, Clinton 
Co.; Ohio, 9 miles south of 
Wilmington, and 14 miles south 
82 degrees west of Fairfield. 


2. West Fork, near Westborough 
6 miles south 85 degrees west 
of Newberry. 


Note: A family meeting is held at the 
house of Mary Griffith, 3 miles east of 
Circleville, in Pickaway county, Ohio, 43 
miles north of east from Fairfield. 


Meetings are occasionally held with a 
few Friends residing near Sugar-tree- 
Ridge, in Highland Co., 10 miles south of 
Hillsborough, and 20 south of Fairfield. 


Meetings are also frequently held about 
5 miles bearing west of north from Fair- 
field, where about 20 families of Friends 
reside, in adjacent parts of Highland and 
Clinton Co. 


IV. White Water Quarterly Meeting 
(1817), Wayne Co., Indiana, held 
twice each at White Water and Mil- 
ford; composed of 6 Monthly Meet- 
ings: 


A. White Water Monthly Meeting 


(1809), White Water Meeting 

House, Richmond, Wayne Co., In- 

diana; composed of 3 Week-day 

Meetings: 

1. White Water, Richmond, Wayne 
Co., Indiana. 


2. Smyrna, 4 miles northeast of 
Richmond. 


3. Orange, 5 miles south of Rich- 
mond. 


B. West Grove Monthly Meeting 


(1818)), held alternately at West 
Grove and Fairfield Meeting 
Houses, Wayne Co., Indiana; com- 
posed of 2 Week-day Meetings: 


1. West Grove, 2% miles north- 
west of Centreville. 


. Fairfield, one mile north of 


Washington, 6 north northwest 
of Centreville. 


. Springfield Monthly Meeting (In- 


diana) (1820), held alternately at 

Springfield, Nettle Creek, and Flat 

Rock; composed of 5 Week-day 

Meetings: 

1. Springfield, Economy, 15 miles 
north northwest of Centreville. 


2. Nettle Creek, 6 miles west of 
Economy. 


3. Flat Rock, 5 miles northeast of 
New Castle, Henry Co., Indiana, 
12 miles west from Economy. 


4, West River, 3% miles west of 
Economy. 


5. Westberry, 6 miles north of 
New Castle. 


. Chester Monthly Meeting (1822), 


Chester Meeting House, Wayne 
Co., Indiana (4 miles north of 
Richmond); composed of 2 Week- 
day Meetings: 


1. Chester, 4 miles north of Rich- 
mond. 


2. Woodbury, 4 miles northeast of 
Chester, 2 miles west by south 
of Hillsborough. 


v 
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E. Milford Monthly Meeting (1823), 


Milford Meeting House, between 
Cambridge and Milton, nearly one 
mile of each, 10 miles west of Cen- 
treville, Wayne Co., Indiana; com- 
posed of 2 Week-day Meetings: 


1. Milford, bet ween Cambridge 
and Milton, nearly one mile of 
each, 10 miles west of Centre- 
ville. 


2. Bethel, 3 miles west of Milford, 
one mile south of Dublin. 


. Hopewell Monthly Meeting (1841), 


held alternately at Hopewell and 
Rich Square; composed of 2 Week- 
day Meetings: 


1. Hopewell, 4 miles west north- 
west of Dublin, 13 east by 
south of New Castle, Henry Co., 
Ind. 


2. Rich Square, 9 miles northwest 
of Dublin, 5 from Hopewell, 2% 
miles north by east of Louis- 
ville. 


C. Driftwood Monthly Meeting (1821), 
held alternately at Driftwood and 
Sand Creek; composed of 2 Week- 
day Meetings: 

1. Driftwood, 10 miles east by 
north of Browntown, Jackson 
Co., Indiana. 


2. Sand Creek, 8 miles southeast 
of Columbus, in Bartholomew 
Co., Indiana. 


Note: Distances: Sand Creek to Drift- 
wood, ca. 15 miles; Driftwood to Blue 
River, ca. 25 miles; Blue River to Lick 
Creek, ca. 28 miles; thence to Beech 
Grove, 4 miles; thence to Newberry, 2 
miles; thence to Indian Creek, 35 miles. 


VI. New Garden Quarterly Meeting 
(1828), held at New Garden Meeting 
House, 8 miles north of Richmond, one 
mile south of Newport; composed of 
5 Monthly Meetings: 


A. New Garden Monthly Meeting 
(1815), held alternately at New 
Garden and Arba; composed of 3 
Week-day Meetings: 


V. Blue River Quarterly Meeting (1818), 
held twice at Blue River Meeting 
House, Washington Co., Indiana, and 
twice at Sand Creek Meeting House, 
Bartholomew Co., Ind.; composed of 
3 Monthly Meetings: 


A. Blue River Monthly Meeting 
(1815), Blue River Meeting House, 
about 3 miles east of Salem, 
Washington Co., Indiana; com- 
posed of one Week-day Meeting: 
1. Blue River, about 3 miles east 

of Salem, Washington Co., Ind. 


B. Lick Creek Monthly Meeting 
(1818), Lick Creek Meeting House, 
about 3 miles east of Paoli, 
Orange Co., Ind.; composed of 4 
Week-day Meetings: 


1. Lick Creek, about 3 miles east 
of Paoli, Orange Co., Indiana. 
2. Beech Grove, 1% miles south- 

west of Paoli. 


3. Newberry, 1% miles west of 
Paoli. 


4. Indian Creek, 10 miles west of 
Bedford, Lawrence Co., Indiana. 


1. New Garden, 8 miles north of 
Richmond, one mile south of 
Newport. 


2. Arba, 5 miles northeast of New- 
port, in Randolph County. 


3. Newport, at Newport, 9 miles 
north of Richmond. 


. Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting 


(1821), held alternately at Cherry 

Grove and Lynn; composed of 2 

Week-day Meetings: 

1. Cherry Grove, 9 miles south of 
Winchester, in Randolph Co., 
Indiana. 


2. Lynn, 2% miles southeast of 
Cherry Grove. 


C. White River Monthly Meeting 


(1824), held alternately at White 

River and Jericho; composed of 2 

Week-day Meetings: 

1. White River, one mile east of 
Winchester, Randolph Co., In- 
diana. 


2. Jericho, 6 miles nearly east of 
Winchester. 
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D. Dover Monthly Meeting (Indiana) 
(1822), Dover Meeting House, 
Wayne Co., Indiana; composed of 
2 Week-day Meetings: 


1. Dover, 8 miles northwest — of 
Richmond, 4 west by south of 
Newport. 


2. Concord, 3 miles southwest of 
Newport. 


E. Sparrow Creek Monthly Meeting 
(1841); name changed in 1847 to 
Poplar Run Meeting House, Ran- 
dolph Co., Indiana; composed of 
one Week-day Meeting: 

1. Poplar Run, 12 miles nearly 
west southwest of Winchester. 


VII. Westfield Quarterly Meeting (1825), 
held twice each at Elk and Salem; 
composed of 2 Monthly Meetings: 


A. Elk Monthly Meeting (1809), held 
at Elk Meeting House (sometimes 
called Elk Creek Meeting); com- 
posed of one Week-day Meeting: 
1. Elk, 12 miles south of Eaton, 

Preble Co., Ohio. 


B. Salem Monthly Meeting (1817— 
known as Silver Creek from 1817 
to 1834), held at Salem Meeting 
House; composed of 2 Week-day 
Meetings: 

1. Salem, 3 miles southeast of 
Liberty, Union Co., Indiana. 

2. Poplar Ridge, 8 miles southeast 
of Connersville, Fayette Co., 
Indiana. 


VIII. Center Quarterly Meeting (1826), 
held at Center Meeting House, Clin- 
ton Co., Ohio; composed of 3 Week- 
day Meetings: 


A. Center Monthly Meeting (1807), 
held 4 times each at Center, New 
Hope and Chester; composed of 4 
Week-day Meetings: 

1. Center, 3 miles northwest of 
Wilmington, Clinton Co., Ohio. 

2. Newhope, 9 miles north of Wil- 
mington, in Greene Co., Ohio. 

3. Chester, 7 miles northwest of 
Wilmington. 

4, Wilmington, at Wilmington, 
Clinton Co., Ohio. 


B. 


Springfield Monthly Meeting 

(Ohio) (1818), held 4 times each 

at Springfield, Lytle’s Creek and 

Clarksville; composed of 3 Week- 

day Meetings: 

1. Springfield, 6 miles west of 
Wilmington. 

2. Lytle’s Creek, 3 miles west of 
Wilmington. 


3. Clarksville, at Clarksville, 10 
miles southwest of Wilming- 
ton. 


C. Dover Monthly Meeting (Ohio) 


(1825), held 8 times at Dover, 4 

at Grassy Run; composed of 3 

Week-day Meetings: 

1. Dover, 3% miles northeast of 
Wilmington. 

2. Seneca, 10 miles northeast of 


Wilmington, in Greene Co., 
Ohio. 
3. Grassy Run, 9 miles northeast 


of Wilmington, in Clinton Co., 
Ohio. 


IX. White Lick Quarterly Meeting (1831), 


held 


at White Lick Meeting House, 


Morgan Co., Indiana; composed of 4 
Monthly Meetings: 


A. White Lick Monthly Meeting 
(1824), held at White Lick; com- 
posed of 3 Week-day Meetings: 


1 


White Lick, 18 miles southwest 
of Indianapolis, and one mile 
west northwest of Mooresville, 
Morgan Co., Indiana. 


. Sugar Grove, 4% miles north of 


White Lick, in Hendricks Co., 
Indiana. 


. Bethel, 3 miles south of White 


Lick, in Morgan Co., Indiana. 


B. Fairfield Monthly Meeting (1827), 
held at Fairfield Meeting House, 
Hendricks Co., Indiana; composed 
of 3 Week-day Meetings: 


i 


Fairfield, 54% miles northeast of 
White Lick, in Hendricks Co., 
Indiana. 


. Easton, 2% miles east of Fair- 


field. 


. Lick Branch, 4 miles north 


northeast of Fairfield. 
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C. Mill Creek Monthly Meeting 
(1835), held alternately at Mill 
Creek and Spring; composed of 2 
Week-day Meetings: 

1. Mill Creek, 3 miles southwest 
of Danville, in Hendricks Co., 
Indiana, 14 miles northwest of 
White Lick. 

2. Spring, 4% miles southwest of 
Mill Creek. 


D. West Union Monthly Meeting 
(1849), held at West Union Meet- 
ing House, Morgan Co., Indiana; 
composed of 2 Week-day Meet- 
ings: 

1. West Union, one mile east 
northeast of Monrovia, about 5 
miles southwest of White Lick. 

2. Highland, 3 miles south of West 
Union. 


X. Alum Creek Quarterly Meeting (18385), 
held alternately at Goshen and Gilead; 
composed of 4 Monthly Meetings: 


A. Goshen Monthly Meeting (—), held 
at Goshen Meeting House; com- 
posed of 4 Week-day Meetings: 


1. Goshen, Logan Co., Ohio, 6 miles 
east of Bellfontain, and one mile 
east of Zanesfield. 


2. Westland, 2% miles south of 
Goshen, near Pickereltown. 


3. Carmel, 8 miles northeast of 
Champaigne Co., Ohio. 


4. Lewisburgh, 6 miles east of Car- 
mel, at Lewisburgh, in Cham- 
paigne Co., Ohio. 


B. Alum Creek Monthly Meeting 
(1817), held alternately at Alum 
Creek and Owl Creek; composed of 
2 Week-day Meetings: 

1. Alum Creek, 18 miles northeast 


of Delaware, in Delaware Co., 
Ohio. 


2. Owl Creek, 2 miles north of 
Fredericktown, in Knox Co., 
Ohio. 


C. Gilead Monthly Meeting (1839), 
held 6 times at Gilead, 3 each at 
Weston and Sandusky; composed of 
of 3 Week-day Meetings: 


1. Gilead, 2 miles south of Mount 
Gilead, Morrow Co., Ohio. 


2. Western, 3 miles north of Car- 
dington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 


3. Sandusky, 1144 miles northwest 
of Bucyrus, Crawford Co., Ohio. 


D. Greenwich Monthly Meeting 
(1849), held at Greenwich Meeting 
House, Huron Co., Ohio; com- 
posed of 2 Week-day Meetings: 


1. Greenwich, 10 miles east of New 
Haven, Huron Co., Ohio. 


2. Milan, 4 miles north of Milan, 
Erie Co., Ohio. 


Note: Distances:—Alum Creek to Owl 
Creek, 20 miles; Owl Creek to Greenwich, 
36 miles; Greenwich to Milan, 20 miles; 
Greenwich to Sandusky, 35 miles; San- 
dusky to Gilead, 30 miles, and same to 
Weston; Gilead to Greenwich, 46 miles; 
Gilead to Weston, 6 miles; Alum Creek to 
Gilead, 8 miles; Alum Creek to Weston, 
12 miles; Owl Creek to Gilead 18 miles; 
Alum Creek to Lewisburg, 40 miles; 
Lewisburg to Goshen, 10 miles, and the 
same to Westland; Lewisburg to Carmel, 
6 miles; Goshen to Westland, 214 miles; 
Westland to Carmel, 7 miles. 


XI. Western Quarterly Meeting (1836), 
held at Bloomfield Meeting House, 
Parke Co., Indiana; composed of 6 
Monthly Meetings: 


A. Bloomfield Monthly Meeting 
(1828), held at Bloomfield Meet- 
ing House; composed of 4 Week- 
day Meetings: 


1. Bloomfield, about 4 miles west 
northwest from Rockville, 2 
miles south of Annapolis, and 
60 west of Indianapolis. 


2. Poplar Grove, four miles north- 
east of Bloomfield. 


3. Rocky Run, 4 miles southwest 
of Bloomfield, in Clark Co., Illi- 
nois, 30 miles west of south of 
Terre Haute. 


4. Sandy Creek, 9 miles west of 
south of York, 60 miles from 
Bloomfield. 
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. Vermillion Monthly Meeting 


(1827), held alternately at Hope- 

well, Ellwood and Vermillion; 

composed of 4 Week-day Meet- 

ings: 

1. Vermillion, 4 miles south of 
Georgetown, in Vermillion Co., 


Illinois, 30 miles west of Bloom- 
field. 


2. Hopewell, 8 miles southeast of 
Vermillion, 8 south southeast of 
Ellwood, 7 west of Newport. 

3. Pilot Grove, 4 miles southeast 
of Vermillion, 4 west of Hope- 
well. 

4. Ellwood, 2 miles southeast of 
Georgetown, Illinois. 


. Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting 


(1841), held at Sugar Plain Meet- 

ing House, Boone Co., Indiana; 

composed of one Week-day Meet- 

ing: 

1. Sugar Plain, 1% miles west of 
Thorntown, Boone Co., Indiana, 


45 miles northeast of Bloom- 
field. 


. Sugar River Monthly Meeting 


(1831), held at Sugar River Meet- 
ing House, Montgomery Co., In- 
diana; composed of 3 Week-day 
Meetings: 

1. Sugar River, 5 miles northeast 
of Crawfordsville, Montgomery 
Co., Indiana, and 33 miles 
northeast of Bloomfield. 


2. Center, near Darlington, 4 


miles northeast of Sugar River.” 


3. Gravelly Run, 3% miles east 
southeast of Sugar River. 


. Greenfield Monthly Meeting 


(1844), held at Greenfield Meeting 
House, Tippecanoe Co., Indiana; 
composed of one Week-day Meet- 
ing: 

1. Greenfield, 8 miles southwest of 
Lafayette, Tippecanoe Co., In- 
diana, and 48 miles _ north 
northeast of Bloomfield. 


. Rush Creek Monthly Meeting 


(1850), Parke Co., Indiana; com- 
posed of one Week-day Meeting: 


1. Rush Creek, 7 miles north 


northwest of Bloomfield, Parke 


Co., Indiana. 


XII. Spiceland Quarterly Meeting (1840), 


held 


twice each at Spiceland and 


Walnut Ridge; composed of 4 
Monthly Meetings: 


A. Spiceland Monthly Meeting 
(1833), held at Spiceland; com- 
posed of 2 Week-day Meetings: 


i 


Spiceland, at Spiceland, Henry 
Co., Indiana, 6144 miles south 
and 3 west of New Castle. 


. Elm Grove, 1% miles north by 


east from Raysville, 4 miles 
west southwest of Spiceland. 


. Raysville, at Raysville, 5 


miles southwest of Spiceland. 


B. Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting 
(1836), held at Walnut Ridge; 
composed of 4 Week-day Meet- 
ings: 


1 


Walnut Ridge, 2144 miles west 
southwest of Carthage, in 
Rush Co., Indiana. 


. Carthage, at Carthage, 5 miles 


southwest of Raysville. 


. Little Blue River, 8 miles 


south by west from Walnut 
Ridge, upon the line between 
Rush and Shelby Cos., Indiana. 


. Westland, 7 miles southeast of 


Greenfield, in Hancock Co., In- 
diana, 4 miles west by north 
of Walnut Ridge. 


C. Duck Creek Monthly Meeting 
(1826), held alternately at Duck 
Creek and Clear Spring; com- 
posed of 3 Week-day Meetings: 


i 


Duck Creek, at Greensboro, 6 
miles southwest of New Cas- 
tle in Henry Co., Indiana. 


. Clear Spring, 3 miles north of 


Greensborough, 4 miles west 
and 11% miles south of New 
Castle. 


. Cadiz, 644 miles west by north 


of New Castle, 3144 northwest 
of Clear Spring. 
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III. Northern Quarterly Meeting (called 
Fairmount in 1892) (1841), held 
twice each at Mississinnewa and 
Back Creek; composed of 4 Month- 
ly Meetings: 


A. Mississinnewa Monthly Meeting 
(1833), held at Mississinnewa, 
Grant Co., Indiana; composed of 
3 Week-day Meetings: 

1. Mississinnewa, 11% miles 
south southeast of Marion, 
Grant Co., Indiana. 


2. Sugar Creek, 15 miles west, 3 
north, of Marion. 

3. Wabash, 20 miles north, 7 
west, of Marion, on Wabash 
River, 3 miles below Wabash 
Town. 


B. Back Creek Monthly Meeting 
(1838), held at Back Creek; com- 
posed of 3 Week-day Meetings: 
1. Back Creek, 6 miles south of 

Mississinnewa. 

2. Center, at Jonesboro, 3 miles 
north northeast of Back 
Creek, 5 miles south southeast 
of Marion. 

3. Oak Ridge, 3 miles west of 
Back Creek. 


C. Birch Lake Monthly Meeting 
(1841), held alternately at Birch 
Lake and Prairie Grove; com- 
posed of 2 Week-day Meetings: 
1. Birch Lake, 7 miles south 

southeast of Cassopolis, Cass 
Co., Michigan, 105 miles north 
of Marion, Indiana. 


2. Prairie Grove, 6 miles north 
northwest of Birch Lake. 


D. Honey Creek Monthly Meeting 
(1847), Howard Co., Indiana; 
composed of 3 Week-day Meet- 
ings: 

1. Honey Creek, 24 miles south 
of Logansport, and 33 west of 
Back Creek. 

2. Poplar Grove, 10 miles north 
northwest of Honey Creek, 14 
south of Logansport, in Cass 
Co., Indiana. 

38. New London, 18 miles east of 
Honey Creek. 


XIV. Salem Quarterly Meeting (1848), 
Henry Co., Iowa; composed of 3 
Monthly Meetings: 

A. Salem Monthly Meeting (1839), 
Henry Co., Iowa; composed of 4 
Week-day Meetings: 

1. Salem, at Salem, Henry Co., 
Towa. 

2. Cedar Creek, 3 miles north of 
Salem. 

3. Chestnut Hill, 3 miles south 
of Salem. 

4, Oakley, 59 miles north, 19 
east, of Salem, in Cedar Co., 
Iowa. (Township 79 N., 
Range 3, W.) 


B. Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting 
(1848), held alternately at Pleas- 
ant Plain and Richland, com- 
posed of 5 Week-day Meetings: 
1. Pleasant Plain, in Jefferson 

Co., Iowa, Township 73, N., 
Range 9, W., Sec. 2. 

2. Richland, near Richland Vil- 
lage, Keokuck Co., Iowa, 
Township 74, Range 10. 

3. Spring Creek, Mahaska Co., 
Iowa, 2 miles northeast of 
Oskaloosa. 

4. Rocky Run, 8 miles from 
Richland, southwest corner 
Sec. of Washington Co., Iowa. 

5. Middle River, 40 miles north- 
west of Oskaloosa. 


C. East Grove Monthly Meeting 
(1850), Henry Co., Iowa; com- 
posed of 2 Week-day Meetings: 
1. East Grove, 4 miles southeast 

of Salem, Henry Co., Iowa. 
2. New Garden, in Lee Co., Iowa, 
10 miles southeast of Salem. 


XV. Union Quarterly Meeting (1849), 
Hamilton Co., Indiana; composed of 
3 Monthly Meetings: 

A. Westfield Monthly Meeting 
(1886), Hamilton Co., Indiana; 
composed of 3 Week-day Meet- 
ings: 

1. Westfield, near town of West- 
field, Hamilton Co., Indiana, 20 
miles north of Indianapolis, 
and about 6 miles west of 
Noblesville, on the State Road 
from Indianapolis to Peru. 
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2. Sugar Ridge, about 20 miles 
nearly northeast of Westfield, 
6 nearly north of Strawtown. 


3. Pleasant View, about 4 miles 
nearly southwest of Westfield. 


B. Richland Monthly Meeting (1841), 
Hamilton Co., Indiana; composed 
of one Week-day Meeting: 


1. Richland, in Hamilton Co., In- 
diana, 16 miles north of Indi- 
anapolis, and 4 miles south of 
Westfield. 


C. Henkle’s Creek Monthly Meeting 
(1850)—also called _  Hinkle’s 
Creek, Hamilton Co., Indiana; 
composed of one Week-day Meet- 
ing: 


1. Henkle’s Creek, about 5 miles 
nearly northeast of Westfield, 
and about 5 miles nearly north- 
west of Noblesville. 


The foregoing account of the Quaker 
Meetings, making up Indiana Yearly 
Meeting (Orthodox), is based upon a 
small book published around 1850 by In- 
diana Yearly Meeting, and loaned to the 
writer through the courtesy of Willard C. 
Heiss, Indianapolis, Indiana. The dates 
of establishment for the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings are taken from a paper 
compiled for William Wade Hinshaw by 
John R. Webb, a Friends Minister of 
Richmond, Indiana, who obtained his ma- 
terial from the vault at Indiana Yearly 
Meeting House at Richmond... 


The following account of the Hicksite 


Meetings in Indiana is taken from a 
“Friends United States Almanac for the 
year 1832”—just four years after the 
great schism—also loaned to the writer 
by Mr. Heiss, Indiana’s foremost authori- 
ty on Quaker records of that section. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING (Hick- 
site) (ca. 1828)—(Held at Waynesville, 
Ohio, the second-day preceding the first 
First-day in Tenth-month.) It is com- 
posed of 4 Quarterly Meetings: 


I. Miami Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Waynesville; composed of 8 Monthly 
Meetings: 


A. Miami Monthly Meeting; composed 


of 4 Week-day Meetings: 

1. Miami. 

2. Grove, 5 miles from Miami. 

3. Hopewell, 12 miles from Miami. 
4. Salt Run, 20 miles from Miami. 


. Springborough Monthly Meeting, 8 


miles from Miami; composed of one 
Week-day Meeting: 
1. Springborough. 


. Cincinnati Monthly Meeting, 40 


miles from Miami; composed of one 
Week-day Meeting: 
1. Cincinnati. 


. Green Plain Monthly Meeting, 33 


miles from Miami; composed of one 
Week-day Meeting: 
1. Green Plain. 


. Goshen Monthly Meeting, 60 miles 


from Miami; composed of 2 Week- 
day Meetings: 


1. Goshen. 


2. King’s Creek, 7 miles from 
Goshen. 


. Centre Monthly Meeting, 13 miles 


from Miami; composed of 3 Week- 
day Meetings: 

1. Centre. 

2. Wilmington, 3 miles from Centre. 


3. Springfield, 5 miles from Centre. 


. Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, held 


alternately at Fall Creek and Clear 
Creek; composed of 3 Week-day 
Meetings: | 

1. Fall Creek, 40 miles from Miami. 


2. Clear Creek, 9 miles from Fall 
Creek. 


3. Newberry, 22 miles from Fall 
Creek. 


. Alum Creek Monthly Meeting, 120 


miles from Miami; composed of 2 
Week-day Meetings: 
1. Alum Creek. 


2. Northern, 18 miles from Alum 
Creek. 
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II. White Water Quarterly Meeting, held 
alternately at Milford and Richmond 
(the latter 52 miles from Miami); 
composed of 2 Monthly Meetings: 


A. White Water Monthly Meeting, 
Richmond, Wayne Co., Indiana; 
composed of 4 Week-day Meetings: 
1. White Water. 

2. Goshen, 4 miles from White 
Water. 

3. Ridge, 3 miles from White 
Water. 

4. White River, 25 miles from 
White Water. 

B. Milford Monthly Meeting, at Mil- 
ford, Wayne Co., Indiana; composed 
of 4 Week-day Meetings: 

1. Milford. 

2. Bethel, 4 miles from Milford. 

3. Duck Creek, 18 miles from Mil- 
ford. 

4. Fairfield, 10 miles from Milford. 


III. Westfield Quarterly Meeting; com- 
posed of 2 Monthly Meetings: 

A. Westfield, Monthly Meeting, 40 
miles from Miami; composed of 
one Week-day Meeting: 

B. Elk Monthly Meeting, 10 miles 
from Westfield; composed of one 
Week-day Meeting: 

1. Elk. 


IV. Blue River Quarterly Meeting, 150 
miles from Miami; composed of 2 
Monthly Meetings: 

A. Blue River Monthly Meeting; 
composed of one Week-day Meet- 
ing: 

1. Blue River, at or near Salem, 
Washington Co., Ind. 

B. Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, 
120 miles from Salem; held alter- 
nately at Honey Creek and Union; 
composed of 6 Week-day Meet- 
ings: 

1. Honey Creek. 

2. Union, 20 miles from Honey 
Creek. 

3. Furman’s Creek, 16 miles from 
Honey Creek. 

4. Newberry Creek, 56 miles from 
Honey Creek. 

5. White Lick, 68 miles from 
Honey Creek. 

6. Fairland, 12 miles from Honey 
Creek. 


The Quaker Meetings in Indiana are 
but a fraction of those for the entire 
United States. The growth of the Soci- 
ety of Friends in America was rather 
rapid until about the middle of last cen- 
tury, and from the very beginning there 
have been innumerable changes in the or- 
ganization of the various meetings, owing 
mainly to the westward movement of 
migration. Meetings have been aban- 
doned, or “laid down”, merged, divided; 
and many Week-day Meetings have 
evolved into Monthly or Quarterly Meet- 
ings. Sometimes entire congregations 
have removed from one state to another. 


It is well to keep many things in mind 
when doing research in the Quaker rec- 
ords of Indiana. First, that the Quaker 
Meetings in Indiana prior to 1821, when 
Indiana Yearly Meeting was set up, were 
under the jurisdiction of meetings in Ohio. 
Second, when a meeting was divided to 
form a new meeting, that the member- 
ship for the new meeting was automatic- 
ally transferred, without any so-called 
certificates of removal being issued. 
Third, it was only the Monthly Meeting 
that kept a record of births, deaths, mar- 
riages, and certificates of removal, etc., 
which came to its attention, or were re- 
ported by the various Week-day Meetings. 
The Monthly Meeting itself, however, per- 
formed many marriages, issued certifi- 
cates of removal, disowned members, and 
in many instances acted in the capacity 
of both Judge and Jury in dealing with 
disobedient members. Many marriages 
were evidently performed at one of the 
Week-day Meetings, rather than at the 
Monthly Meeting, which would account 
for so many marriages merely being 
“reported” in the Minutes of the Monthly 
Meeting. But in any event, the marriage 
certificate was supposed to have been 
brought in to the Monthly Meeting to be 
recorded, although many couples failed to 
attend to this. Fourth, since a Monthly 
Meeting was composed of up to half a 
dozen Week-day Meetings, it is well to 
remember that in many instances, though 
the Monthly Meeting might be centrally 
located in one county, some of its week- 
day Meetings were often located in an 
adjoining county, and not infrequently in 
an adjoining state. Fifth, as the Clerks 
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of the Monthly Meetings were only 
human, errors and omissions are found in 
the records they kept. Also, the members 
of the meetings were human, too, and 
many times failed to report a birth, death, 
marriage, etc. Not all Quakers were 
good Quakers, as they had their share of 
those who had to be disowned for drink- 
ing, dishonesty, unchastity, etc., occasion- 
ally there was a child born out of wed- 
lock; unfortunately these hapless children 
have been completely omitted in Hin- 
shaw’s published volumes by his order. 


In 1857, Indiana Yearly Meeting (Or- 
thodox) was divided, and Western Yearly 
Meeting was formed. This new Yearly 
Meeting consisted of the following Quar- 
terly Meetings: Blue River, White Lick, 
Western, Union, and Concord, which had 
a grand total of 19 Monthly Meetings (all 
in Indiana with the exception of one in 
Illinois), and 55 Week-day Meetings. By 
1884, Indiana Yearly Meeting had a mem- 
bership of about 19,534; Western Yearly 
Meeting, about 12,466. 


In the United States and Canada in’ 


1858 there were 217 Monthly Meetings, or 
60 Quarterly Meetings. To enable the 
reader to see the Indiana Quaker Meet- 
ings in their proper perspective, the 
breakdown, on a Quarterly Meeting basis, 
is as follows: Canada, 4; Indiana, 9; 
Maine, 3; Maryland, 1; Massachusetts, 2; 
Michigan, 1; New Hampshire, 1; New 
Jersey, 3; New York, 10; North Carolina, 
5; Ohio, 8; Pennsylvania, 8; Rhode Island, 
2; Tennessee, 1; Vermont, 1; Virginia, 1. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting (Orthodox) 
was divided again, in 1863, to form Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, and in 1872 to form 
Kansas Yearly Meeting. 


There was a total of 971 Quaker Minis- 
ters in America in 1884. The breakdown, 
by Yearly Meetings, is as follows: New 
England, 112; New York, 63; Philadel- 
phia, 40; Baltimore, 15; North Carolina, 
45; Ohio, 81; Indiana, 238; Western, 124; 
Iowa, 137; Canada, 15; Kansas, 101. Of 
the 971, 371 were women. 


The number of Quaker Ministers in 
other countries, in 1884, is also of inter- 
est: London Yearly Meeting, 320; 36 in 
Ireland; 3 in Scotland; 7 in Australia; 
and 2 in France. 


The value of Quaker records to histor- 
ians, genealogists, and others of the pres- 
ent generation, and to generations of the 
future, cannot be overestimated. Up- 
wards of half a million persons the past 
three hundred years are registered as 
members of the Society of Friends. For 
some there is but the slightest mention of 
their name; for others, there are com- 
plete vital statistics. Lineages covering 
as many as twelve generations can often 
be compiled from the records that the 
Quakers so meticulously kept, even from 
the time of George Fox. Many members 
who joined in England in the middle of 
the 17th Century were born in the late 
1500s. Millions of present-day Americans 
have from one to several hundred ances- 
tors of the Quaker faith; many persons 
today are unaware of their rich heritage. 
Every effort should be made to preserve 
the Quaker record books now extant, as 
many of them are already too fragile to 
handle, threatening soon to become a part 
of the everlasting dust from whence they 
—the books, their writers, and all whose 
names appear therein—came. 
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NEW ENGLAND IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO 
By WILLIAM L. Fox 


“No other five thousand square miles of 
territory in the United States lying in a 
body outside of New England,” comments 
B.A. Hinsdale in his study The Old North- 
west, “ever had, to begin with, so pure a 
New England population. No_ similar 
territory west of the Allegheny Mountains 
has so impressed the brain and conscience 
of the country.’ Although the Western 
Reserve began as, and long continued to 
be, a region of transplanted New England 
culture, with such modifications as the 
frontier invariably made, there were 
definite indications during the latter part 
of the 19th century that this section of 
the trans-Appalachian west was not going 
to remain demographically and culturally 
a hinterland “province” of New England. 
Many people of the central, eastern, and 
southern European immigrant groups— 
Germans, Poles, Hungarians, and Italians 
—who comprised a significant part of the 
migrations to America of the 19th and 
20th centuries, settled in the towns and 
cities of the Reserve and, in turn, made 
valuable contributions to the culture of 
this area and of the nation. 


As first the Tidewater and later as the 
Piedmont sections of the country were 
settled, it was forseen that the lands 
lying beyond the Appalachian system were 
going to be important some day as new 
areas of settlement. By 1760 that day 
appeared to be not very far off. The 
Treaty of Paris (1783), which formally 
ended the American Revolution, provided 
not only for the independence of the 
United States but for the transfer of the 
territory between the Appalachians and 
the Mississippi River, with the exception 
of New Orleans, to the new nation. 


The War of Independence had paved the 
way for carving out six great tracts of 
land within the limits of the future state 
of Ohio. In his book The Story of the 
Western Reserve of Connecticut (New 
York, 1900), William S. Mills has noted 


1B. A. Hinsdale, The Old Northwest (New York, 
1888), p. 388. 


the six tracts of land within Ohio from 
which sales were first made to individual 
settlers. In order of size, beginning with 
the largest, they were: 
1. Congress Lands, sold by the United 
States Government to individuals. 


2. Virginia Military Lands, a reserve 
set aside for the benefit of the State 
Militia of Virginia. Legal disputes 
as to the boundary lines of owners 
in this tract occurred often since no 
survey had ever been made; 


3. Western Reserve of Connecticut, dis- 
cussed in some detail later; 


4. U. S. Military Lands, appropriated 
by the Government to officers and 
men of the Revolutionary War; 


5. Ohio Company’s Purchase, bought in 
1787 by the Ohio Company—a group 
of Massachusetts people from Ips- 
wich and adjacent towns, who made 
the first settlement in Ohio at Mari- 
etta and landed from a boat, which, 
of all things, was named the May- 
flower; and 


6. Symmes’ Purchase, bought by John 
Cleves Symmes in 1794. 
There were several smaller tracts in 
the Ohio country, but they were originally 
within those just named. 


The settlement of the northeastern part 
of Ohio was the fourth in the early set- 
tlements of that State, Marietta having 
been settled in April 1788, by people from 
Massachusetts; Cincinnati in August of 
the same year by people from New Jersey, 
and Manchester in 1790, by Virginians. 
In 1796 a few people from Connecticut 
settled at Conneaut and Cleveland, on the 
shores of Lake Erie. 


Since the colony’s early days, Connecti- 
cut had claimed a strip of land between 
the Narragansett and the Mississippi 
Rivers, lying between 41° and 42° = 
North Latitude. The colony’s claims to 
land which crossed the territory of New 
York and Pennsylvania were later ceded, 
but Connecticut’s “.. . claim to the ter- 
ritory west of Pennsylvania was unset- 
tled until September 14, 1786, when she 
ceded it all to the United States, except 
that portion lying between the parallels 
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above named, and a line 120 miles west 
of the western line of Pennsylvania and 
parallel to it. This tract of country was 
about the size of the present state and 
was called ‘New Connecticut.’ ’? 

One of the most interesting real estate 
transactions in this country’s history oc- 
curred on September 5, 1795, when the 
State of Connecticut executed a deed to 
John Caldwell, Jonathan Brace, and John 
Morgan, trustees for the Connecticut 
Land Company, for 3,000,000 acres of the 
Western Reserve for $1,200,000. What 
Connecticut had done was to give only a 
quit-claim deed, “transferring only such 
title as she possessed and leaving ali the 
remaining Indian titles to the Reserve to 
be extinguished by the purchasers them- 
selves.” With the exception of a few 
hundred acres, previously sold in the 
vicinity of the Salt Spring Tract on the 
Mahoning River, all titles to lands in the 
Reserve east of the Firelands rested on 
this quit-claim deed to the three trustees 
of the Connecticut Land Company. 


In May 1792, the legislature of Con- 
necticut granted about 500,000 acres from 
the west end of the Reserve to those citi- 
zens in Connecticut shore towns whose 
property had been destroyed or damaged 
by British during the American Revolu- 
tion. This area “ . was known in 
Connecticut as the ‘Sufferers Land’, in 
Ohio as the ‘Firelands’, and in the official 
documents of the incorporation of the 
Sufferers as ‘the Half-Million Acres of 
Land lying south of Lake Erie’.”* Al- 
though the Firelands were a part of the 
Western Reserve, they were “... from 
the outset distinct from the tract bought 
and sold by the Connecticut Land Com- 
pany.’” 

The grant which the Connecticut legis- 
lature made to the Sufferers, so-called, 
did not mean that they could move onto 
their new property immediately. The 
Indians, though they had given up their 
rights to the land east of the Cuyahoga 


“James A. Garfield, “Discovery and Ownership 
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River, still claimed the lands west of that 
river, and not until the summer of 1805 
did they relinquish their claims to these 
lands. By this time twenty-five to thirty 
years had elapsed since the Sufferers had 
undergone property losses at the hands 
of the British Redcoats. Consequently, 
the Sufferers did not migrate in large 
numbers. “Many of the claimants were 
dead and had been in their graves for a 
quarter of a century. Forty-year old 
men who had seen their houses burn at 
Norwalk were now seventy and too old to 
consider migration.’ 


After the Connecticut Land Company. 
had obtained a quit-claim deed to the area 
of the Western Reserve east of the Cuya- 
hoga River, its next tasks were to draw 
up articles of association which stated 
how the Company was to be regulated 
and to provide a plan for the surveying 
of the Reserve. Among the seven direc- 
tors who were chosen to administer the 
Company was GEN. MosEs CLEAVELAND, a 
veteran of the War of Independence, who 
* . was made general agent of the 
Company to conduct the surveys in per- 
som? 


Late in June 1796, Gen. Cleaveland met 
the representatives of the Six Nations 
and negotiated with them for the set- 
tling of their claims to the Reserve, which 
had not already been achieved. After 
mellowing the Six Nations representatives 
with firewater and feasting, Gen. Cleave- 
land secured from them the freedom to 
enter the Reserve. Red Jacket, one of the 
Indians’ representatives, however, de- 
livered a keen and impassioned appeal, 
as recorded by JOHN MILTON HOLLEY, one 
of Cleaveland’s surveyors: 


You white people make a great pa- 
rade about religion, you say you have 
a book of laws and rules which was 
given you by the Great Spirit, but is 
this true? Was it written by His own 
hand and given you? No, says he, it 
was written by your own people. They 
do it to deceive you. Their whole wishes 
center here (pointing to his pocket), 
all they want is the money .... He 
says white people tell them, they wish 
to come and live among them as broth- 
ers and learn them agriculture. So 
they bring on implements of husbandry 
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and presents, tell them good stories, 
and all appears honest. But when they 
are gone, all appears as a dream. Our 
land is taken from us, and still we don’t 
know how to farm it.’ 


On July 4, 1795, Gen. Cleaveland with 
a party of fifty men reached the western 
border of Pennsylvania. At 3 P.M. that 
day, Seth Pease, astronomer and surveyor, 
found the northwest cornerstone of Penn- 
sylvania, a short distance from the shore 
of Lake Erie. In his journal he noted 
that it was clearly marked on the north 
side and on the south: “Pennsylvania 42 
degrees north latitude, variations seven 
minutes 82 seconds west ....” At 5 
o’clock the party assembled and gave three 
cheers for Pease’s discovery. At 5:20 
P.M. the whole group reached Conneaut 
where they pitched their tents. They 
were now in the Connecticut Western 
Reserve! 


Gen. Cleaveland’s party had come to 
survey the Reserve for the Connecticut 
Land Company, with instructions to run 
the boundary line as far west as the 
Cuyahoga River and to map out the land 
into townships five miles square. Before 
the fall of 1796, the surveyors had finished 
the township lines east of the Cuyahoga 
and had laid out the future city of Cleve- 
land into lots of varying sizes. 

At first the men in Gen. Cleaveland’s 
company did not have any personal or 
financial interest in the Company. They 
had signed up for the duration of the 
survey “in a loose military order.” At 
their request, Gen. Cleaveland drew up a 
contract with them on September 30, 1796, 
for their joint purchase of a township in 
the Reserve, which they called Euclid in 
honor of the Greek geometrician. 

Between the completion of the survey 
by the Cleaveland party and the War of 
1812, few people came to the Reserve. 
After the war the number of migrants 
from Connecticut to “New Connecticut” 
increased, and by June 1817 there was a 
strong wave of immigration. Hardly a 
Connecticut family was untouched. This 
migration was unique, for it was one of 
the largest and most homogeneous in 
American frontier history. For many, 
settlement in the Western Reserve, “the 
garden of America,” as it was referred 


8 Ibid., p. 29. 


to by some writers, was a wonderful op- 
portunity to begin anew after contending 
with the adverse economic conditions 
which had prevailed in New England 
during the War and in the years immedi- 
ately following. 


Generally there were two routes which 
immigrants from Connecticut took to the 
Reserve. Some of the New Englanders 
took the Mohawk Valley route to Buffalo 
where, if they desired and could afford to 
do so, they could take ship for one of the 
small lakeports of the Reserve. Those 
who did not go by ship from Buffalo “... 
made their way over the rough trail 
through Erie to Conneaut and down the 
town lines to their chosen place of settle- 
ment’’.® Other settlers of the Reserve 
crossed Pennsylvania, struggled over the 
mountains, then on to Pittsburgh, from 
there followed the trails to Youngstown 
and thereby entered the Reserve. The 
travel time for the two routes was about 
the same. Dr. Hatcher relates in his book 
that two young men left Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, on the same day, both bound for 
the Western Reserve. “One of them, 
Uriah Holmes, took the New York route 
by way of Buffalo; the other, Titus Hayes, 
went across the Pennsylvania mountains, 
They both arrived at Youngstown on the 
same day’’.”° 

The architecture of the American col- 
onies was based on the English, Dutch, 
German, and Swedish styles, as we know. 
“The houses and churches of colonial New 
England differ in no important respect 
from middle-class structures in England 
during the 17th and 18th centuries”.” In 
turn, the old houses of the Western Re- 
serve were similar to houses in Connecti- 
cut and in Massachusetts. They were 
simple frame structures with clapboard 
walls and “... with flat pilasters crudely 
adapted from the classic order”’.” Even 
though the Reserve has been bombarded 
with other architectural styles since its 
early days, in towns, such as Hudson and 
Painesville, the New England influence 
may still be found quite predominant. 

During the 1820’s and 1830’s_ several 
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canals were dug in the United States to 
provide a means of cheap transportation 
between important waterways for the 
farmer who was frequently cut off from 
easy access to markets. In 1817, ground 
was broken for the Erie Canal, and eight 
years later work on this ditch connecting 
Lake Erie and the Hudson River was 
completed. Thoughtful men in Ohio real- 
ized that they must have an outlet for 
their goods or face ruin. Flour, for ex- 
ample, was selling in Cincinnati (in the 
early 1820’s) at $3.50 a barrel, whereas 
in New York City it brought $8.00, and 
the demand there was strong. It cost 
$25.00 a ton to move goods by land from 
Ohio to New York; by water it cost $3.00. 


As a consequence of these economic 
facts, in 1825, the digging of another 
canal—the Ohio-Erie Canal—got under 
way; the route selected was the one from 
Portsmouth to Lake Erie by way of the 
Scioto and Muskingum Rivers, a distance 
of 333 miles. The ditch was dug at least 
six feet deep, for “... the specifications 
called for a minimum of four feet of water 
ateall points) in the canal 2.22. °On 
July 4, 1827, the Western Reserve portion 
of the Canal was ready to be opened. Six 
years later the entire route from Cleve- 
land to Portsmouth was open to naviga- 
tion. Such things as stone, wheat, coal, 
wool, and homespun headed the list in 
volume of goods shipped on this canal, 
and close behind these products were 
lumber, pig iron, ashes, flour, pork, butter, 
cheese, lard, tobacco, and the ever-present 
frontier whiskey. The Canal was a boon 
to the economic life of Ohio and certainly 
to the Reserve, but the fate of the Ohio- 
Erie Canal, as well as of other canals in 
the nation, was sealed by the coming of 
the railroad. 


One of the most interesting aspects of 
American social history of the 19th cen- 
tury was the founding and growth of the 
Mormon Church or Church of Jesus Christ 
of the Later Day Saints. For a short 
period the village of Kirtland, Ohio, in 
the Reserve, was a center of this faith 
before the “Saints” moved on to Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. 

Among the early converts to Mormon- 
ism were Sidney Rigdon, an evangelist, 
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‘and war. 


and Parley Pratt, one of Rigdon’s con- 
verts. At the time of Smith’s arrival 
there were about 150 of Rigdon’s con- 
verts gathered about Kirtland. These 
people, together with about fifty New 
York families who followed Smith out to 
the Reserve, constituted the Mormon set- 
tlement at Kirtland. 


On May 6, 1833, a revelation came to 
Joseph Smith that a temple should be 
erected at Kirtland as a lasting monu- 
ment to Zion, and on July 24th the cor- 
nerstone was laid; for the next two and 
three-quarter years the Mormon com- 
munity worked on the temple. “Despite 
the claims of divine revelation it reflects 
the Greek Revival influence, fashionable 
at the time... .’* Over the main doors 
and over the large window which is 
above them “...are the elliptical arches 
common in colonial style houses from 
Connecticut across New York into Ohio.’ 


During the three decades prior to the 
outbreak of the Civil War, the so-called 
Underground Railroad, operated by 
northern abolitionist “conductors,” helped 
southern slaves obtain freedom. Several 
of the “U. G.’s” routes crossed the Re- 
serve. “Thousands of the ‘best people’ 
of the free states were engaged in this 
humanitarian but law-defying work...” 
—many of them in northeastern Ohio. 

Among the industries which have con- 
tributed to the Western Reserve’s pros- 
perity during the past century, the iron 
and steel and rubber industries are of 
particular importance, for the nation has 
depended heavily on them, both in peace 
By 1900, such cities in the Re- 
serve as Cleveland, Youngstown, and 
Lorain had become important iron and 
steel centers, and Akron was on the way 
of becoming the rubber capital of the 
world. 

In the 1840’s, the Mesabi Range in Min- 
nesota was discovered and the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan revealed its treas- 
ure of copper and iron. Iron ore from 
the Lake Superior region was brought 
down to lower lake ports and smelted. 

In 1840, Mr. WILLIAM A. OTIS estab- 
lished the first ironworks of importance 
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in Cleveland. “During the 1850’s,” Dr. 
Hatcher has noted, “mass meetings were 
held in Cleveland to promote the city as 
an iron center ... iron was the destined 
industry for Cleveland because of the 


city’s position as the economical meeting 


place for an abundance of coal and ore... 
a charter was secured for a blast furnace, 
and a site for it was donated. The citi- 
zens subscribed $60,000 for the venture”.” 


The coal which has been used in the 
Western Reserve iron and steel industry 
has come from southeastern Ohio, West 
Virginia, and western Pennsylvania, and 
limestone has been obtained from Marble- 
head and Kelly’s Island. Eight months 
of the year lake freighters bring down the 
iron ore the 800 mile distance from Lake 
Superior to the lower lake port towns of 
the Reserve. 


When we think of Akron today, we im- 
mediately think of the great rubber in- 
dustry which is located there. However, 
it was forty-five years after the settle- 
ment of Akron on the old Indian Portage 
Trail and Ohio-Erie Canal that the first 
rubber company made its appearance in 
the city. Shortly after the Civil War, 
young DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN GOODRICH 
of Melrose, New York, came across an 
advertisement published by the Akron 
Board of Trade, which painted in glowing 
colors the advantages to industry in lo- 
cating there. Dr. Goodrich, in 1867, ob- 
tained control of the Hudson River Rub- 
ber Company at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
which had been operating under a license 
from Charles Goodyear who had discov- 
ered the secret of vulcanization. It had 
been losing money and it also faced tough 
competition in the East. Goodrich liked 
Akron: It was on the canal; it was 
served by several railroads, and it had an 
ample supply of water. Consequently on 
December 31, 1870, the firm of Goodrich, 
Tew & Company was formed and located 
in Akron. For the next quarter of a cen- 
tury the company manufactured rubber 
fire hose, belting, billiard cushions, etc. 
and in 1896, it began to make pneumatic 
tires. Two years later F. A. and Cc. w. 
SEIBERLING organized in Akron the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company; and in 
1900, HARVEY FIRESTONE entered the field, 
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which was at a turning point in its his- 
tory. The bicycle craze of the last 
decades of the 19th century had done 
much to stimulate the development of the 
rubber industry, but it was the coming of 
the automobile which gave Akron’s lead- 
ing industry its great boost. 


Among the smaller industries of the 
Reserve, the maple syrup and sugar in- 
dustry has special interest, particularly in 
Geauga and Portage Counties, which are 
the largest producers in the area. Each 
year when the sap flows (during a late 
winter thaw), a “maple festival” is held 
at Chardon, the county seat of Geauga 
County. 


The manufacture of maple sugar and 
syrup was not the only New England 
tradition to be found in northeastern Ohio. 
New England Calvinism insisted that all 
children be exposed to the three R’s; and 
the so-called higher learning was made 
available, beginning with the founding of 
Harvard College in 1636. In time, “the 
Puritans gave New England an intellect- 
ual aspiration and literary vitality which 
made that section pre-eminent in the 
world of letters for over two centuries’’.¥ 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
New Englanders who migrated to the 
Reserve carried with them the belief that 
education is of prime importance to so- 
ciety. In 1826 Western Reserve College 
was established at Hudson where it re- 
mained for the next fifty-six years, but 
in 1882 it moved to Cleveland where it 
subsequently became Western Reserve 
University. In the meantime Oberlin Col- 
lege, the first college in the United States 
to confer degrees on women (1841), was 
established and other institutions of high- 
er learning in the Reserve such as Hiram 
College, Case Institute of Technology in 
Cleveland, Lake Erie College for Women 
at Painesville, the University of Akron, 
and Baldwin College at Berea have also 
made significant contributions toward the 
education of the young men and women 
of northeastern Ohio and of the nation. 


Every town, state, and region of the 
country can boast of illustrious men and 
women who made their marks on the 
pages of history. The Western Reserve 
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is no exception to this generalization. 
The following men, all born before 1900, 
lived at least a part of their lives there. 

The famous abolitionist, JOHN BROWN, 
spent his boyhood in Hudson, Ohio, his 
father having set up a tannery there in 
1805. For the next fifteen years Hudson 
was his home. After Brown had married 
the second time, Akron was one of ten 
places in which he settled before he ar- 
rived in Kansas. 

BENJAMIN F. WADE was born in 1800, 
the same year that Brown was born. 
From Massachusetts the Wade family 
moved in 1821 to the Western Reserve 
and settled in Andover. Six years later 
young Ben was admitted to the Ohio bar 
and settled at Jefferson in Ashtabula 
County, where from 1831 to 1837 he was 
a law partner of JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, the 
well-known anti-slavery leader. For 
eighteen years Wade was a United States 
Senator from Ohio. 

Another citizen of the Reserve, born in 
1800, and who made himself known, was 
PLATT R. SPENCER, the originator of the 
so-called Spencerian handwriting; he 
taught penmanship in various schools and 
business colleges. 

In August 1821, at Sandusky, Ohio, 
JAY COOKE, the famous Civil War finan- 
cier, was born. During the first year of 
the war Mr. Cooke formed a partnership 
known as Jay Cooke & Company, “which, 
until 1873, was one of the most widely 
known banking houses in the country”’.” 
On September 18, 1873, this well-known 
company closed its doors, and the panic 
of ’73 followed. 

The twentieth President of the United 
States—JAMES A. GARFIELD—was born in 
Orange Township, Cuyahoga County, on 
November 19, 1831. As a young man, 
Garfield was a teacher and later a prin- 
cipal of the Western Reserve Electric 
Institute at Hiram (later Hiram College) 
where he had been a student. When the 
Civil War came, he aided in the formation 
of the 42nd Ohio Volunteer Infantry and 
later became its commanding officer. In 
1868, he left the service as a major gen- 
eral of volunteers, ran for Congress, and 
was elected. As a “dark horse” candidate 
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in the presidential election of 1880 he won 
over two other candidates. Unfortunate- 
ly, on July 2, 1881, a little less than four 
months after his inauguration, President 
Garfield was mortally wounded by Charles 
J. Guiteau. After lingering two and a 
half months, the President died and was 
buried in Lake View Cemetery in Cleve- 
land. His home—Mentor—about twenty- 
five to thirty miles east of Cleveland is 
open to the public. 


It was in Cleveland that CHARLES F. 
BROWNE, better known as ARTEMUS WARD, 
got his start as a celebrated humorist. ... 
There he obtained a job on the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. Beginning February 3, 
1853, in the Plain Dealer, Browne 
“created the quaint fiction of a traveling 
showman who signed himself Artemus 
Ward or A. Ward.”” Later he left Cleve- 
land and contributed to Vanity Fair and 
the London Punch. 


GOV. WILLIAM MCKINLEY’S victory over 
William Jenings Bryan in the election of 
1896 was due in large part to the politi- 
cal sagacity of Mark Hanna, born in New 
Lisbon, in 1887. MARCUS ALONZO HANNA 
and his family moved to Cleveland in 
1852. There he attended Central High 
School, with JOHN D. and WILLIAM ROCKE- 
FELLER. Later he went to Western Re- 
serve College where he remained for a 
few months but was then expelled for a 
student prank.“ Hanna made his fortune 
in the lake trade. He was married to 
Charlotte Augusta Rhodes, the daughter 
of a wealthy coal and iron merchant and 
the sister of James Ford Rhodes, who 
later became an American historian. 
Hanna’s one public ambition was to be a 
United States Senator and when Presi- 
dent McKinley made Senator John Sher- 
man his Secretary of State, the Cleveland 
business magnate realized this ambition. 


The name and fame of John D. Rocke- 
feller are closely linked with the develop- 
ment of big business following the Civil 
War, but that he began his fabulous busi- 
ness career in Cleveland is not so well 
known. When he was fourteen, young 
John moved with his family to Cleveland. 
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During the Civil War, Mr. Rockefeller 
formed a partnership for refining and 
selling oil. Five years after the end of 
the war, he organized the Standard Oil 
Company, and when he died in 1937, it 
was said that he had given more than 
$530,000,000 for various philanthropies 
and charities. Among his gifts was one 
of $23,000,000 to the University of Chica- 
go, which made it possible for that insti- 
tution to become one of the great seats of 
learning in the western hemisphere. 


The Western Reserve has not only had 
outstanding business men, reformers, and 
politicians among its prominent sons, but 
also two internationally recognized in- 
ventors—THOMAS ALVA EDISON and CHAR- 
LES F. BRUSH—both of whom were born 
before 1900. Mr. Edison was born Feb- 
ruary 11, 1847, in Milan, a town in the 
Firelands. His formal education con- 
sisted of approximately three months of 
schooling at Port Huron, Michigan. As 
is well known, he worked for more than 
fifty years on various inventions and up 
to April 1928, had taken out 1,033 patents. 


A little more than two years after 
Edison first saw the light of day, Charles 
F. Brush was born in the town of Euclid, 
just east of Cleveland. Twenty years 
later he graduated with a degree in min- 
ing engineering from the University of 
Michigan. Seven years after he gradu- 
ated, he perfected the dynamo-electric 
machine known by his name. A little 
later, he developed the “series” arc lamp, 
“which might with uniform results be 
used in circuit in large numbers’’.” 


One hundred years ago the famous re- 
form mayor of Cleveland, TOM L. JOHN- 
SON, was born at Blue Spring, Kentucky. 
It was while he was working for the 
Louisville Street Railroad that he invent- 
ed the first farebox for coins. Later, he 
went to Indianapolis where he put that 
city’s street railway on a sound financial 
footing. From Indianapolis he went to 
Cleveland where he “bought, built, and 
operated a street railroad and became in- 
terested in similar proverties in Detroit’’.” 
Johnson’s street railway in Cleveland was 


22“‘Charles F. Brush,’ Encyclopedia Americana 
(New York, 1950). IV, p. 639. 

23 Newton D. Baker, ‘“‘Tom L. Johnson,’ Diction- 
ary of American Bicgraphy (New York, 1929), X, 
Dp: 123. 


a competitor of the one Mark Hanna 
owned until Johnson sold his interest. In 
1890 and in 1892 he was elected to Con- 
gress. A few years later—in 1901—he 
was elected mayor of Cleveland and was 
re-elected three successive times. The 
slogans of his campaigns were: “Home 
Rule; Three Cent Fare; and Just Taxa- 
tion.” During his political career, Mayor 
Johnson advocated woman’s suffrage and 
public ownership of railroads. He was 
regarded as a radical by some “although 
many of his beliefs have since either been 
generally accepted or are tenets in the 
liberal creed.” 

A little over a month after James Buch- 
anan was inaugurated as the fifteenth 
President of the United States, CLARENCE 
S. DARROW was born near the little West- 
ern Reserve village of Kinsman. At the 
age of eighteen he was admitted to the 
bar and afterwards practiced law in the 
lakeport town of Ashtabula. Then in 
1888 he moved to Chicago and practiced 
law there until his retirement in 1928. 
He had part in many celebrated cases 
well known to all who follow proceedings 
of the courts. This distinguished lawyer 
was opposed to capital punishment, and it 
is interesting to note that no one of his 
clients ever went to the electric chair or 
the scaffold. 


In 1864 a few days after President Lin- 
coln had been re-elected GEORGE W. CRILE 
was born in Chili, Ohio. As a young man 
he obtained a B.S. degree at Ohio North- 
ern University and his M.D. from Wooster 
Medical School, later absorbed by Western 
Reserve University. Dr. Crile became 
famous as a surgeon of the respiratory 
system, and he performed the first direct 
blood transfusion. He also developed 
nerve block anesthesia, widely used in 
anesthesiology today. The Cleveland 
Clinic Foundation, which has a national 
reputation, was founded by this Cleveland 
surgeon, who, for many years, was a pro- 
fessor of surgery in the Medical School 
of Western Reserve University. Among 
the various subjects on which Dr. Crile 
wrote were the surgical treatment of hy- 
pertension, the thyroid gland, and blood 
pressure in surgery. 


Every nation, every people, needs the 


24 Tid. 
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poet to help it better understand itself. 
In this light “the poetry of Hart Crane”, 
Waldo Frank has written, “is a deliberate 
continuance of the great tradition in 
terms of our industrial world’”.” HART 
CRANE” was born July 21, 1899, in Gar- 
rettsville, an old farm community in the 
Western Reserve. Later the Crane fam- 
ily moved to Dayton and afterward to 
Cleveland where Hart’s father engaged 
in the manufacture of candy. Crane be- 
came one of this nation’s remarkable poets 
while still a very young man. Otto Kahn, 
the banker, helped Crane financially in 
order that he could devote all his time and 
energy to writing The Bridge, “a mystical 
interpretation of the past, present, and 


°° The Collected Poems Of Hart Crane, edited 
with an introduction by Waldo Frank (New York, 
1946), p. ix. 

26 “Hart Crane,’’ Twentieth Century Authors, 
edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, 
(New York, 1942), p. 325. 


future of America”. This _ significant 
literary effort was published in 1980. 
Two years later the literary world lost 
Hart Crane when he committed suicide as 
he was returning to the United States 
from Mexico. 


In retrospect the history of the Western 
Reserve is the history of the United 
States reduced to the geographical dimen- 
sions of three and one-half million acres 
in northeastern Ohio; for the Reserve be- 
gan as a frontier region whose main inter- 
est was agriculture and became one of 
the most important industrial centers of 
the nation. This region has never for- 
gotten its New England heritage although 
many contributions to its culture and that 
of the nation have been made by immi- 
grants from the Old World who have come 
to these shores during the past century 
and a half. 


SETTLERS IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ILLINOIS BEFORE 1840 


WALTER R. SANDERS, Litchfield, Illinois 


The alphabetized list given below of per- 
sons who had settled in Montgomery Co., 
Ill. by 1840 is submitted to aid anyone who 
might be interested in finding lines which 
came to the “west” in the first part of the 
nineteenth century. Inasmuch as this 
county in 1818-30 was ‘on the northern 
fringe of Illinois settlements, it served as 
a resting place or temporary home for 
many families who later moved on to other 
Illinois counties, especially the bounty 
lands in the western part of the state. 

In gathering this data the following 
sources have been consulted and are still 
being checked: Census records from 1810 
through 1850 for Montgomery and neigh- 
boring counties; marriage, birth, and 
death records, settlement of estate files, 
probate court records, journal records, 
land patents, family histories, Bible rec- 
ords, tax records, and jury lists. 

This alphabetized list indicates birth- 
place, approximate birthdate (if census 


records are used the exact date is not 
always given), counties or states to which 
the family moved before coming to Mont- 
gomery county. It is to be understood 
that the last move of the family was to 
this county; when the family left this 
county the fact is noted. 


Abbreviations used are: b.—born; d.— 
died; c—about; an asterisk (*) indicates 
that the family is found in another county 
after being listed once in Montgomery 
county. Christian county was separated 
from Montgomery county in 1839, hence 
some of the names to be found in the 1830 
Montgomery county census will be found 
in Christian county when it was formed. 
Too, some of the settlers lived very close 
to the county lines so the census takers 
have undoubtedly listed settlers of neigh- 
boring counties in this county, and some 
of the settlers of this county are found in 
the census records of the adjoining county. 


Settlers in Montgomery Co., Illinois Before 1840 


ABBOTT, Stephen, b. 11-22-1797, N. H. 

“ABELL, James H., b. 2-10-1802, Ky.— 
family found in Bond and Shanga- 
mon. 

ABLE, Armston, b. 1800-10. 


ADAMS, Mathew, son of Giles and Eliza- 
beth (Miller) Adams of N. C., 
moved to east Tennessee, and in 
1829 to Madison Co., Ill., then to 
Macoupin and Montgomery Cos. 
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*ADCOCK, Ansel, b. 1780-90, found in 
Macoupin Co. in 1850. 

ADKISON, Terry, from N. C., b. 1790- 
1800; d. 2-17-1839. 

ALDRIDGE, Rev., Methodist minister of 


Witt Twp. 
ALEXANDER, John, b. 1805, Ga., to 
Tenn. 
Richard, b. 1-10-1810, Tenn., son of 
Joseph. 


*Isaac, b. 1805, Guilford Co., N. C. 
*Joseph, b. 1810-20. 
*Joshua C., served on first jury of 
; 1821. 
ALLEN, Wellington or Millington, b. 
1801, S. C., to Ky. 
John, b. 1807, Ky. 
Robert, b. 5-7-1798, Bowling Green, 
Ky. 
Covington, b. 1800-10. 
William, b. 1-15-1799, Roane Co., 
Tenn. 
ALLMAN, Nelson, b. 1820, N. C. 
*ANDERSON, Benjamin, b. 1770-80. 
George H., b. Aug. 18, 1790, Tenn., 
to Henderson Co., Ky. 
Margaret, William, b. 1800-10. 
ARMENTROUT, Christopher, b. Sept. 5, 
1797, Hardy Co., Va. 
ARMSTRONG, James D., b. 1800-10. 
Aaron, settler 1817-1818 in Clear 
Springs area, from Ky. 
* ARNET, John, b. 1790-1800. 
*A RNOLD, Benjamin, b. c. 1810, N. C., to 
Carroll Co., N. C. 
*ARTHURS, Joseph W., b. 1800-10. 
*ASBURY, Richard, b. 1800-10. 
*ATEN, William, b. 1800-10. 
*ATKINSON, William, b. 1780-90. 
*AULGUER, William, b. 1808, Ky. found 
in 1850 census in Brown Co. 
AUSTIN, Joseph, b. 1805, Ky. 
AYDELOTT, Rev. Clement C., b. 1-17- 
1806, from Tenn. 


BAGBY, Davis, b. 1792, N. C., to Ky. 
BAILEY, Thomas, moved to Jackson Co. 
Tenn., in 1839. 
ISAAC, settled in Zanesville Twp. 
in 1829. 
*BAKER, E. M., b. 1810-20. 
James, b. 1770-80; found in 1840 in 
Christian Co. 
Jacob, Sr., b. 1770-80; d. Sept. 14, 
1840; from Pulaski Co., Ky. 
* Andrew, b. 1810-20. 


BAKER (continued) 
Roxanna, b. 4-4-1792, Mass., relict 
of Dr. Calvin Baker of Roxbury, 
Mass. 
Richmond 
Elias, from Ga. to county in 1819, 
returned to Ga. 
BALLARD, William B., b. 1798, Va. 
BALLDOCK, Richard, 1800-10. 
BARBER, Rev. John, b. 1-5-1780, Lincoln 
Co., N. C. 
BARLOW, JOHN, b. 1797, N. C. 

Joseph, b. 12-11-1801, Tenn. 

James, b. 1790-1800. 

Elizabeth, b. 1770-80, N. C. to Tenn. 
BARNES, JEREMIAH, b. 1808, Tenn. 
BARNETT, James, b. 1793, S. C. 
BARRINGER, Aaron, b. 6-29-1809, Ca- 

barrus Co., N. C. 
Daniel, b. 6-11-1790, Cabarrus Co., 
NEC. 
BARRY, John, b. 7-18-1806, Barren Co., 
Ky. 
Richard, b. 1-27-1790 from Virginia 
to Barren Co., Ky. 
BARTLETT, Samuel, b. c. 1772 Virginia, 
to Henry Co., Ky.; d. 4-29-1835. 
Samuel, b. 1818, Henry Co., Ky. 
John N., b. 1810-20. 
BARTON, Bentley B., b. 1810, Va. 
BASTIAN, Rev., early Methodist minis- 
ter in Irving township. 
*BEARD, George, b. 1780-90. 
BECK, John, Sr., b. 1780-90; N. C.; d. 
1-23-1844, 
*John, Jr., b. 1800-10. 
Thomas, b. 1794, Rochester, Rock- 
ingham Co., N. H. 
BECKHAM, Nancy, b. 1785, N. C. 
John, b. 1815, N. C. 
*BEEDLE, John, b. 1780-90. 
*BELL, John, b. 1780-90. 
*Bazil, 1800-10; in Shelby Co. in 
1845. 
BENNETT, Samuel, b. 1780-90; d. by 
Aug. 16, 1833. 
*Richmond, b. 1800-10, lived in Fay- 
ette Co. 
Azariah, b. 1792, Mass. 
*Moses R., possibly same as found in 
1850 census of Adams Co. 
*BENNIAN, John, 1800-10. 
BENSON, Rev., John H., Methodist 
preacher. 


BERRY, George, b. 1760-70. 
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*BERRY, Harry, b. 1790-1800. 
Elijah C., moved to Bond Co. 
Jonathan. 
Hudson, b. 1811, Va. 
*Joseph, b. 1810, Tenn., moved to 
Bond Co. 
James M., b. 1811, Ky. 
William S., b. 1807, Va., moved to 
Ky. 
BEWLEY, Oliver H., b. 5-22-1809 Bucks 
Co., Pa., to Warren Co., Ohio. 
BIGHAM, Joseph, b. 1-27-1804 Md. 
*BLACK, James, b. 1780-90. 
James eb De eOct. (. 7199. KY., 
moved to Tenn. 
BLACKBURN, Richard, b. 1804, Lou- 
doun Co., Va. 
Robert B., b. 3-30-1816, Loudoun 
Co., Va. 
BLACKMAN, James, b. 11-1-1778, Mass. 
BLACKWELDER, Alfred, b. 7-17-1811, 
Cabarrus Co., N. C. 
Peter, b. Sept. 7, 1810, Cabarrus Co., 
NEC: 
BLACKWELL, Samuel, b. 1791, Va. 
BLACKWOOD, Johnson, b. 9-7-1800, 
N. C. 
BLAIR, Colbert, Sr., b. 1770-80. 
Enos, b. 1798, N. C. 
* James. 
John, b. 3-4-1790?, Ky. 
*Colbert, Jr., 1800-10. 
*BLAKHE, Calvin, b. 1810-20. 
BLAND, James. 
BLISS, Rev., Alfred, b. 1811, Bradford, 
Vt. 
BLOCKBURGER, Christian B., b. Oct. 
iio, Go JUly, 1otoe 
Meredith, b. c. 1818, Ill. 
BOOHER, John, b. 1782, to Ky. 
BOONE, Dr. Ira, b. Ky.? 
Dr. Levi, b. 12-8-1808, Ky. 
BOST, Aaron, b. 3-13-1802, Cabarrus Co., 
No CG: 
Daniel, b. 12-31-1815, Rowan Co., 
N. C. 
Jacob, b. 4-4-1794 Cabarrus Co., 
Net Cs 
BOSTICK, James, b. Aug. 18, 1804; d. 
12-3-1841. 
John, b. 11-28-1794; d. Sept. 11, 
1844, 
Ezra, b. 1753 Queen Annes Co., Md., 
Revolutionary War veteran, to 
Anson Co., N. C., to Henderson 
Co., Ky. 
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BOUTWELL, Phordice, b. 1809, N. H. 
BOWMAN, Samuel B., 1810-20. 
BOYD, John, b. c. 1818 Hickman, Tenn. 
BRADFORD, David, d. before Oct. 21, 
1825. 
Samuel F., b. 1800-10; d. 12-4-1837. 
BRADLEY, Richard, b. 1780-90, moved 
Bond Co. 
Lawrence, b. 1800-10; d. c. 1837. 
William, b. 1810-20. 
*BRADY, Wiles J., b. 1800-10. 
BRAZZLETON, Benjamin. 
BREWER, George. 
*Meredith, b. 1780-90. 
William, b. 6-18-1893, Chatham Co., 
N. C., to Christian and Trigg 
Co., Ky. 
BRIANCE, (Bryance), Henry, b. 3-27- 
1766, York Co., Pa., to Mecklen- 
burg Co., N. C. War veteran, d. 
Aug. 19, 1838. 
James, b. 1790-00. 
*BRICE, Alexander. 
*Nancy. 
BRIGGS, Thomas, b. 1760-70. 
Mary, b. 1807, N. C. 
Robert, b. 11-27-1779, Pa. or Tenn., 
moved to Ohio. 
Samuel L., b. 1810, Ohio. 
Stephen, b. 2-26-1812, Zanesville, O. 
John H., b. 1800-10. 
BROCKMAN, b. Samuel, b. 1800-10. 
Thomas, 1800-10, from Ky. 
BROCKMAN, Thomas, b. 1759, Revolu- 
tionary War veteran; d. 1838; 
lived Albemarle Co., Va. 
*BROOKKFIELD, Joseph, b. 1800-10. 
BROOKMAN, Garrett, b. 1810-20, Md. 
*BROOKS, Isaac C., b. 1810-20. 
*George J., b. 1810-20. 
William, b. 1817, Ohio. 
*William, b. 1800-10, Clermont, Ohio. 
*Fanny, b. 1780-90. 
BROWN, RICHARD, b. 1760-70; sons: 
Harrison, b. 1815, Ky.; Hiram, b. 
Oct. 14, 1807, Ky.; John, b. 5-8- 
1804, Ky. 
David, b. 1805, Tenn., d. 1847. 
James, b. 1-8-1802, Tenn.; d. 7-30- 
1846. 
Nicodemus, b. 4-14-1787, Md., to Jef- 
ferson Co. and Guernsey Co., 
Ohio. 
Elisha, b. Va., d. 1-5-1846. 
Mathew. 
William, b. Sept. 5, 1794, N. C. 
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BROWN (continued) 
JONG DAI 1 (5,9N~ C, 
Daniel, b. 1790-1800. 
Tazewell. 
John M., b. 1800-10. 
Alzare, b. Jefferson Co., Ohio. 
*“BROWNING, Joseph, b. 1806, Ky. 
*Daniel, b. 1775, S. C., to Ky. 
BRUNDAGE, William, d. by 12-13-1827. 
*BRYANT, James, b. 1780-90. 
BULLOCK, James, 1800-10; in 1850 is in 
LaSalle Co. 
BURG, Rev. William. 
BURKE, Beatty T., b. Sept. 12, 1806, 
Jefferson, Va.; to Macoupin Co., 
Tl. 
John, b. 1785, Va. 
Riley, b. 1810-1820; d. 4-9-1846. 
BURKE, Andrew, b. 5-16-1805, Va., to 
Smith Co., Tenn. 
BURNAP, George, b. 4-19-1791, N. Y., to 
Butler Co., Ohio. 
*BURROWS, George H., b. 1800-10. 
*BUTTON, John, b. 1780-90. 
BUZAN, Jesse, b. 1780-90. 
William, b. 1790-1800. 
Thomas, b. 1760-70; d. by Sept. 3, 
1831. 
*BYBEE, Sered, b. 1800-10. 
*Jonathan, b. 1800-10. 


*CAMERON, Sarah, b. 
Tenn. 
James, b. 1809, Tenn. 
*CAMP, Caroline, b. 1810-20. 
CANADY (Cannaday, Kenedy). John, 
b. Jan. 14, 1763, King George Co., 
Va., to Campbell Co., Va., Bed- 
ford Co., Va., Casey Co., Ky. Ch.: 
John, b. Oct. 9, 1807, Casey Co., 
Ky.; Robert C., William; So- 
phiah, Patsey, Elizabeth 
CANNON, John, b. 1800-10. 
William, b. 1809 Mercer Co., Ky. 
*Charles, b. 1800-10. 
CARD, James, b. 1784-90, N. C., to Ky. 
Calvin;:b. 1811 Ky. 

CARDWELL, CALEB W., b. 1790-1800; 
d. 4-13-1846, from Tenn. 
CARRIKER, Allen, b. 1820 Cabarrus Co., 

N. C. 
Henry, b. Oct. 20, 1784, Cabarrus 
Coz, N= G. 
George, b. 1788, Cabarrus Co., N. C. 
Martin, b. 1814, Cabarrus Co., N. C. 
Alfred, b. 1810-20. 


1780-90, from 


*CARTER, Joseph, b. 1780-90; in 1840 is 
in Fayette Co. 
Henry, d. by 3-5-1835. 


CASEY, ELIJAH, b. 1796, Va., to War- 
ren Co., Ky. 
Levi, b. 1791, S. C., in 1850 is in 
Shelby Co. 
CASEY, John, b. 1770 
Samuel, d. Aug. 3, 1831 
Abner, b. 4-25-1803, S. C. to War- 
ren Co., Ky. 
Aaron, b. 1792, N. C., to Ky. 
Thomas 
CASS, John, b. Ky., to Warren Co., Ohio; 
b. 8-13-1835 
Archibald, b. 6-6-1797; to Warren 
Co., Ohio; d. 10-27-1845 
William 
Lewis 
*CHAPMAN, Eliphalet, b. 1790-1800 
CHASTAIN, (Chastine), JOHN A., d. 
by 10-19-1841 
Thomas, b. 1810-20 
“CHERRY, Pleasant, b. 1820, Tenn.; in 
Macoupin Co. in 1850. 
CHRISTIAN, John, b. 1775, N. C., to Ky. 
Sons: Thomas C., b. 1802 N. C. 
Patrick Cain; William R. 
*CHRISTY, Thomas, b. 1800-10 
CHUMLEY, Thomas, b. probably Va. 
CLAPP, Aaron 
CLARDY, Jordan, b. Knox Co., Tenn. 
CLARK, Soper, b. 1808, Vt. 


CLARKE, John C., to Ky., d. 12-29-1837 
in Montgomery Co., Il. 


CLARK, William, from Tenn. 


CLAUSSEN, Emil H., b. 11-24-1814, 
Denmark. 
Sateen, d. 7-23-1849, Jefferson Co., 
Til. 
CLINE, William, b. 1780-90, N. C. 
* Alexander, b. 1810-15 
Reuben, b. 1815, Il. 
*John D., b. 1810-20 
Nelson 


CLOTFELTER, Nancy, b. 1790-1800 
from N. C.; sons: Amos, b. 1810 
N. C.; George L., b. 4-29-1812, 
in Iredell or Rowan Co., N. C. 


COCKELREAS, John, b. 1760 in Hol- 
land, to N. C.; d. 1-15-1843 
George, b. 2-18-1807 N. C. 


COCKREL, Newton, d. 6-10-1834 
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COFFEY, Newton, b. 1773 N. C., to Ky.; 
lived Wilkes Co., N. C. 
Cleveland Sale, b. 6-24-1803 Wilkes 
Co., N. C. 
Colbert, b. 1811 
*Watten 
Thomas 
*COLLINS, Jeptha 
*COMBEST, James, b. 1800-10 
*COMBS, H. L. W., b. 1800-10 


COMPTON, Kenneth, b. 1780-90; d. 12- 
27-1840, probably from Ind. 
William, b. 1810-20 
James, b. 1807, Ky., to Ind. 
Greenberry, b. 1820, Ind. 
*“CONYERS (Conners), George, b. Tenn. 
*COOK, John L. 
*COPELAND, James E., 1800-10 
*James Senior, 1770-80 
*David, 1800-10 
*Samuel, 1810-20, Ky. 
CORLEW, Philip, b. 9-16-1777, N. C., to 
Rockcastle, Ky.; sons: John b. 
Jan. 1818 Ky.; Lindsay, d. 1835 
*CORNWALL, George W., b. 1800-10 
COTTINGHAM, William, b. 1807, Tenn. 
George, b. 1802, Tenn. 
*COUDEN, Peter, b. 1760-70 (Conder?) 
*Eli, b. 1800-10 
COUDY, Oliver 
CRABTREE, , b. 5-81-1763 or 64 
Randolph Co., N. C., Revolution- 
ary War veteran; to S. Carolina, 
to Muhlenberg Co., Ky. son: 
John A., b. 5-9-1809 Ky. 
Amanda, b. 1780-90 
CRAIG, Larkin, b. 1800-10, S. C. 


Thomas, b. Oct. 1762 Granville Co., 


N. C., Revolutionary War vet- 
eran, made application. Moved 
Burke Co., N. C., to Ky. 
*William, b. 1800-10 
*James Sr., b. 1780-90 
*Windsor, b. 1800-10 
*Thomas Jr., b. 1800-10 
Linn, b. 1808 
*Nelson 
CRANDALL, Gordon 
CRAIN, Lattemas, M., b. 10-30-1810; d. 
4-9-1842 
CRANE, Sears 
CRAWFORD, James, b. 5-16-1792 Rock- 
ingham Co., Va.; to Tenn. 
Edward, b. 10-7-1811, Washington, 
Tenn. 


CRESS, Peter, b. 1807 Cabarrus Co., 


N. C. 

Moses, b. 5-8-1800 Cabarrus Co., 
N. C. 

Absalom, b. 9-25-1807, Cabarrus 
Co., N..C. 

Jacob, Sr., b. 12-26-1779, Cabarrus 
Co., N. C. 

Jacob, Jr., b. 5-5-1818, Washington, 
Ind. 

Joseph, b. ca. 1802, Cabarrus Co., 
N. C. 


John, b. 1810, Cabarrus Co., N. C. 
Martin, b. 1-12-1818, Cabarrus Co., 
NC: 
CRISP, William, later lived Perryville, 
Bond Co. 
CROW, Robert, b. 1800, Pa. 
*John, b. 1800-10 
CRUMBA, Nancy 
*CRUTHIS, Joseph, b. 1800-10 a Bond 
County family 
*CRYDER, Moses, b. 1780-90 
CUNDIFYF, Burrell, b. 1810-20 
William, b. 1807, Ky. 
Mary, b. 1790-1800 
Squire, b. 1815, Tenn. 
CUSHMAN, M. S. 
*CYUHERT, William T., b. 1800-10. 
Name is found in 1850 Fulton Co. 
census 


*DAVIS, Moses, b. 1807, Vt. 
Joseph, b. 1810 S. C. 
Ira, bs-18072N.-Y. 
Nancy, b. 1810, S. C. 
William, b. 1810, S. C. 
*Daniel, b. 1800-10 
James, b. 1796, S. C. 
John, b. 1787, Va.; to Tenn. 
Israel, b. 1760-70; d. between 1-7- 
and 2-23-1837; from N. Y. 
*George, b. 1780-90 
*Israel, b. 1780-90 
*Jacob, b. 1810-20 
*Jonas, b. 1790-1800 
DALLESON, Thomas, d. 1837 
*DAY, John, b. 1780-90 
*DEAN, William, b. 1790-1800 
*Jacob, b. 1770-80 
*DENHAM, Philip, N., b. 1778-90 
DENNIS, James 
*DENNY, Robert W., Bond and Christian 
County families 
DENTON, *Susan, 1780-90, or 1740-50 
*Jonathan, b. —, d. Sept. 29, 1828— 
d. in Montgomery county. 
*Jonas, b. 1800-10 
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DeSHANE, Eli, b. 1-24-1810, Tenn. 

Levi, 1800-10 

DEVAN, George A., b. 1810-20 
DEW, Rev. John 
DEY, Paul, b. 1810-20 
DICKENS, Ephraim, b. 1800-10 
DICKERSON, John 
DICKSON, Jane, b. 6-22-1760, Ireland 
Francis, b. 1810-20 
Francis, d. 1-11-1834 
DILLARD, Lorenzo, b. 1800-10 
*DOKE, Joseph M., b. 
DONALDSON (Dolaston), 
1810-15 
Willis, b. 1760-70 
Barney, b. 5-11-1785, N. C., to 
Tenn. 

John, b. 1809, Tenn. 

Thomas, b. 3-10-1816, Tenn. 
*DONNELL, John P., 1800-10 
*DOTTON, John, 1790-1800 
*DOVER, Abraham, b. 1800-1810; Isaac, 

b. 1790-1800 


DRAKE, Thomas, 1800-10 


DRYER, John L., b. 1800-10; William, b. 
1802, N. Y.; Jesse, b. 1773, Mass.; 
Albert, b. Aug. 16, 1808, Vt. 
DUFF, George D., b. 1800-10; Joseph, d. 
Aug. 18, 1885 
*DUNCAN, George, 1790-1800; Jesse, b. 
1800-10 
DURANT, Alfred, b. 1810-20 
DURBIN, *Thomas, b. 1800-10 
*Sylvester, b. 1800-1810 
*Joseph, b. 1790-1800 
*Christopher, b. 1790-1800; found 
Christian Co. 
DURBAND, *Isaac, b. 1780-90 
*James, b. 1800-10 
*Philip, b. 1760-70 
*William, b. 1790-1800 
*Levi, b. 1800-10 
*Joseph, b. 1760-70 
(These families found in Chris- 
tian Co.) 


Moses, b. 


EAKLE, Amos, b. 1800-10 
EARLY, Nathan, b. 1783, Md. 
William, b. 1810-20 
Thomas, b. 1810-20 
EASLEY, Thomas, b. 1792, Va. to Ky. 
ECCLES, Joseph, found later in Bond 
Co. 
EDDY, David 


EDWARDS, Thomas, b. 1798, Iredell Co., 
N. C., moved to Ky. 
EEAHEAD, Daniel 
“ELDER, John, 1790-1800 
ELLIOTT, Travis D., b. 1760-70; d. 7-21- 
1836 
Elizabeth, b. 1804, Ky. 
*ENGLAND, William, 1800-1810 
EVANS, Thomas B., b. 1801, Va. 
John, b. 3-13-1803 Tenn. 
Joseph, b. ca. 1742 Spartanburg, 
S. C., to Knoxville, Tenn., Rev. 
War 
Joseph, b. 8-12-1796, Spartanburg, 
seed €F 


*E WING, James F., b. 1810-15 


FAIRBANKS, Lowell, b. 1810-20 
Owen, b. 1800-10 
George, b. 1790-1800 
FAME (Frame?), Thomas, b. 1800-10 
FELTZ, John K., d. 4-15-1837 
FILE, Jacob, b. 1805, Cabarrus Co., N. C. 
FININ, M. 
FINLEY, John, b. 1810-20 
*William, b. — Bond Co. 
*FISHER, Frederick, 1800-10 (fam. found 
Peoria Co. in 1850). 
FISK, Josiah, b. 1810-20 


FLAGG, G. 
FOGLEMAN, Melchoir, b. 1788, Cabar- 
rus Co., N. C. 
Elizabeth, b. 2-4-1788, N. C. 
Israel, b. 61-17-1812, N. C. 
John, b. 4-11-1819, Ill. 
FOREHAND, Jarvis, b. 1770-80 
David, b. 1804, Tenn. 
Ammon, b. 1800-10 
John, b. 10-8-1768; d. 12-30-1835 
George, b. 10-7-1815, Ky. 
FOSSET, John M., b. 1800-10 
FOX, Elizabeth, b. 1806, S. C 
Abel, d. by 1840 
FOXWELL, William, b. 1770-80; came 
from N. C. 
FRAME, George W., b. 1780; moved to 
Ohio; d. 12-22-1847 
FRANCIS, Presley, b. 1780-90 
FRANKLIN, John Lawrence, b. 1790, 
N. C., moved to Tenn., Ky. 
FREEMAN, Elisha, d. by 8-7-1837 
Richard, came from Tenn. 
Benjamin, b. 12-31-1808, Boston, 
Mass. 
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FROST, Jedidah, b. 1770-80. 
William, b. 1816, Ky. 
*David, b. 1800-10 
FULLER, John, b. 3-23-1823, Clark Co., 
Ohio 
Moses, b. 2-14-1778, N. Y., to Clark 
Co., Ohio 


GANNON, James G., b. 2-14-1803, N. C. 

GARLAND, Jesse, b. 1815, Tenn. 
Elisha, d. Oct. 2, 1839 

GARDNER, Henry K., b. 11-24-1807, 
Williamson Co., Tenn.; to Maury 
Co., Tenn. 

GARNER, Dr. Eli P. 


GARRISON, Zebulon, b. 1814, Ga., Tenn. 
John W., b. 1806, Ga. to Tenn. 
Delila, b. 1770-80 
William B., d. between 7-29 and 

8-4-1835 
Caleb, b. 2-1-1818, Ga. 
Alexander 


*GARROTT, Asbel, b. 1800-10, Fayette 
Co. 
*GASS, John, b. 1781, Pa., Fayette Co. 
GASTON, Elizabeth, b. 1788, N. J. 
John R., b. 1790-1800 
William, b. 1818, Ky. 
GAY, George A., 1800-10 
*GENDATI, Jeremiah, b. 1800-10 
*GIBSON, Robert H., b. 1810-20 
William, b. 1780-90 
“GILLESPIE, Joseph 
*GOODMAN, Solomon, b. 1800-10 
*Hardin, b. 1770-80 
L. b. 1800-10 
*Hosea, b. 1790-1800 


*Washington, b. 1800-10, Fayette . 


Co. 
“GOODNIGHT, John, b. 1780-90 
GOODWIN, Mary 


GORDON, Benjamin, b. Newberry, S. C., 
8-30-1768, Revolutionary War 


veteran; to Mecklenburg county, 
N. C.; to Ky. 


GORSAGE, Edward, b. 1760-70; d. Oct. 
28, 1886. 
GRADY, Thomas 


GRANTHAM, Ezekiel, b. 1804, N. C. 
James, b. 1-17-1799 
John, b. 1773, moved to Ky. 
William, b. 1808, Ky. 


GRANTHAM, Elizabeth, b. 1770-80 
Malachi 
Thomas, b. 1801, N. C. 
Lawrence 
Josiah 
Isaiah, b. 12-19-1796 


GRAY, James, b. 1770-80 moved from 

Monroe Co., Va., to Christian Co., 
Ky. 

Thomas, b. 11-9-1806 

William, b. 1810-20 

Andrew K., b. 1800-10 

Young, b. 1814, Ky. 

Alexandria, b. 3-11-1805, Monroe 

Co., Va. 


GREER, John W., d. 2-9-1838; came 
from Ky. 
Nancy, b. 1780-1800 
William 
GREGORY, David E., b. 12-1-1809, N. C. 
Daniel, b. N. C. 
GREWES, Sarah, b. 1800-10 
GRIFFITH, William, Jr., b. 12-17-1803, 
Tenn. 
William, Sr., b. 1791, moved to 
Tenn. 
John, b. 38-1808, Tenn. 
GRISHAM, Austin, b. 3-10-1771 Guilford 
Co., N. C. 
Spartan, b. 1800, Spartanburg, S. 
C., to Dixon Co., Tenn. 
GRONER, Tobias C., b. N. C. 
GRUBBS, Moody, b. 3-30-1792 Hanover, 
Va., to Barren Co., Ky.; to Todd 


Co., Ky. 

Cynthia, b. 5-11-1795, Ky. 
GUNTER, Joel, b. 7- — -1795, N. C. to 

Tenn. 


Thomas, b. 1819, Tenn. 
GWYNN, Elisha, b. 1783, N. C., to Tenn. 


HADLEY, Miss E. F. 


HAGGOOD, Ellen, b. 1788, S. C., to Todd 
Co., Ky. 


*HAINES, John, b. 1770-80. 


HALFORD F., d. 8 Sept. 1846; b. N. C., 
to Conn. 

HALLER, Samuel, b. 21 Oct. 1799, Mif- 
fin. Co:, Pa, 

John, d. 18 Aug. 1845. 
HAMBRIGHT, Benjamin, b. 1780-90. 
HAMILTON, Hanse, b. 1808, N. C. (?) 

James, b. 1796, N. C., to Ky. 

Frederick A., b. 1810-20. 

William M., b. 1818, Ky. 
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HAMMOND, John, b. 1790-1800. 
“HAMPTON, Andrew, b. 1800-10. 
*Johnston, b. 1800-10. 
*HANBY, (Hamby), Thomas, b. 1760-70. 
HANCOCK, John N., b. 1805, Ky.; to 
Knox Co., Ind. 
HANLEY, Thomas, d. 12-12-1844. 
HANNA, Archibald, b. 1810-20. 
John, b. 1790, Ga. (7?) 
HARDY, Rev. Solomon. 
HARKEY, Martin, b. 2-24-1771, Iredell 
Com Na; 
Mathias, b. 1795 N. C. 
John, b. 1780-90. 
George, b. 4-5-1804, N. C. 
Absalom, b. 6-20-1816, N. C. 
Martin, b. 18138, Iredell Co., N. C. 
Solomon, b. 12-26-1806, Iredell Co., 
NeeU: 
HARMON, Nathan, b. 1790-1800. 
John B., b. 1790-1800. 
Lewis, b. 1750-60. 
HARNET, Amans, d. 2 Oct. 1839. 
HARRIS, Benjamin, b. 1760-70, came 
from Hickman Co., Tenn. 
Wooten, b. Mar. 1759, Brunswick 
Co., Va.; to N. C., Tenn.; d. 1827; 
Rev. War. 
Mary, b. 1804, Tenn. 
*Zachariah, Sr., b. 1760-70. 
John H., b. 1800-10. 
*Ansel, b. 1790-1800. 
Benjamin, Jr., b. 1810-15. 
HARRISON, John, b. 1790; N. C. 
Thomas, b. 1810-20. 
HART, John, b. 1790-1800. 
Owen, b. 1810-20. 
Henry, b. 1798, Ky. 
HARTWELL, Calvin B., b. 1800-10. 
*HASTINGS, William, b. 1798, Va. 
HATCHETT, Absalem. 
HAVERING, Henry H., b. 1790-1800. 
HAY, John C. 
HAYBACK, John, b. 1780-90. 
*HAYS, Gabriel, b. 1790-1800. 
HAYWOOD, John S., b. 7-6-1803, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
HEADY, Thomas Washington, b. 1797, 
Ohio. 
HEDIAN (Heddin), David, b. 1810-20. 
HEFLEY, Philip, b. 1809 N. C. 
Tilman, b. Aug. 31, 1815, N. C. 
William, b. 1800-10. 
Michael, b. 10-30-1807, N. C. 
*HENDERSON, John, b. 1780-90. 
John M., b. 1810-20. 
HENDRICK, David, b. 1794, S. C. 


HERALD, Darius W., b. 1813, N. C. 
HERD, Austin, b. 1780-90. 
HEREFORD, Francis, b. 1800-10. 


“HERN, George, 1790-1800. 
“HERNE, Daniel, b. 1800-10. 


HEWES, Thomas, b. 1804(?), Tenn.(?) 
HICKS? Jonn N= be ls12aky. 
Richard, b. 1805, N. C. 
HIDON, William, b. 1800-10. 
HIGH, William, b. 1800-10. 
Benjamin, b. 5-5-1789, Va., to N. C. 
HIGHTOWER, Hugh, b. 11-9-1806, N. C., 
to Tenn. 
HIGGINSON, George C., b. 1792, Ky. 
HILL, Henry, b. 1798, Ky. 
John, b. 12-6-1788, from Ky. 
Henry, b. 1803, Ky. 
Peter, b. 1808, Warren Co., Ky. 
Basil, b. 1808, Ky. 
Robert, b. 1805, S. C. 
David, b. 1800-10. 
Benjamin, b. 1815, Tenn. 
Henry, b. 1807, S. C. 
*John, b. 1790-1800, Christian Co. 
*Robert, Sr., b. 1760-70. 
*Thomas, b. 1790-1800, Fayette Co. 
Nathaniel. 
HILLSABECK, Frederick, b. 1780-90, 
moved Shelby Co. 
HIND, James. 
HINKLEY, Isaac. 
HINTON, Ransom, b. 1800, N. C. 
Hardy, b. 1765, from N. C. 
HOBART, David S., b. 1813, Mass. 
HOFFMAN, John, d. Oct. 23, 1839. 
Mary, b. 1760-70. 
David, b. Warren Co., Ohio. 


*HOLBROOK, Jacob, b. 1813, Ga. 


HOLLIDAY, Elliot, Sr., b. 1780-90; d. 
ca. 12-10-1833. 

Elliott, Jr., b. 1806, Tenn. 
HOLMES, Joel D., b. 4-8-1818, Alfred, 
York Co., Maine; moved to N. Y. 

Charles. 
Hiram. 
HOLT, Thomas, b. 1800-10. 
*John, b. 1810-15. 
*Bitty, b. 1790-1800. 
HOPE, Abner, b. 1777, Rowan Co., N. C. 
HOOFOS, Charles, b. 1800-10. 


“HORN, Jesse, b. 1790-1800. 


Hansel G. 
HORNEY, James, from Fayette Co., 
Ohio; d. 8 Sept. 1834 
HUBBLE, E. B., b. 1811, Vt. 
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HUGHES, Thomas C., b. ca. 1804, Knox 
Co., Tenn. 
*Joseph, 1800-10. 

“HUMAN, James, b. 1790-1800. 

HUNT, Jotham, b. 1770-80; d. 11-20- 


1849. 
HUNTINGDON, Rev. 
HURD, James. 
“HURLEY, Josiah, b. 1800-10. 
Isaiah. 


HUSBAND, Flower, b. N. C.; moved to 
Ky.; d. 31 Aug. 1846. 

HUTCHINSON, Rev. William M., b. 
1799, Tenn. 

“HUTSON, Wiley, b. 1780-90. 


IRVIN, Perry, from Casey Co. Ky. 
Larkin, from Casey Co., Ky. 
ISAACS, Samuel, b. 1793, N. C., to Adair 
Co., Ky. 
James, b. 1790-1800. 
ISHMAEL, Thomas, b. 1780-90. 
Samuel, b. 1800-10; d. by 27 Aug. 
1882. 
ISLEY, Stanford, b. 1815, N. C. 


JACKSON, David B., b. 1795, Mass. 


JENKINS, Wickliff, b. 1809, Ky. 
John, b. 1780-90. 


JOHNSON, Thomas, b. 6-7-1806; Ohio. 


Enos, b. 4-5-1772, Pa. 

Jesse, b. 1770-80, from Tenn.; ca. 
1840 moved to Iowa and Ore. 

James, b. 1790, Tenn. 

Levi, d. before 4-14-1825. 


JONES, Martin, b. 1810, N. C. 
Hardy, b. 1811, Ky. 
Charles, b. 1780-90. 
Jonathan, b. 1790, S. C. 
David, b. 1786, Va. 
Thomas, b. 6-29-1790; d. 1-29-1846. 
William, b. 1760-70. 
Amos T., b. 1810-20. 
Samuel, b. 1810(?), Tenn. 
*Allen, b. 1760-70. 
*James, b. 1780-90. 
*Joseph, b. 1790-1800. 
*Samuel, b. 1760-70. 
Hugh, b. 1795, S. C. 
*John, b. 1800-10. 
George. 
William B., d. Sept. 23, 1835. 


JORDAN, James, b. 1805, came from Ind. 


John, b. 1770, d. 3-2-1836. 
“William, b. 1790-1800, to Ky. 
Theodore. 


JOY (Jay?), John, b. 1829, Russell Co., 
Ky. 


KEEL, Carter, b. 1800-10, from Shaker- 
town, Warren Co., Ky. 
John, b. 1800-10. 
KELLUM, Samuel K., b. 1810-20. 


KELLY, Beninaih, b. 12-10-1807, Pem- 
broke, Merrimac Co., N. H. 
Noah J., b. Aug. 16, 1784, S. C., to 
N. C., to Tenn. 
Isaac, b. 1819, Tenn. 
James, b. 1809, Tenn. 
John, b. 1820, Ky. 
Silas, b. 1812; Tenn. 
KENDRICK, John Clark, b. Oct. 1807, 
Gilsum, N. H. 


KESLER, Abraham, b .1810. 
KILLINGSWORTH, Stephen, b. 1800-10. 


KILLPATRICK, David, b. 1-1-1769, An- 
trim, Ire., to S. C. 
John, b. 1-26-1804, S. C. 
*Samuel, b. 1810-20. 
Ephraim, b. 1-22-1808. 
KIMBRO, Daniel, b. 1816, N. C. 


KING, Andrew, b. Aug. 20, 1783, Orange 
Co., N. C., to Tenn. 
John C., b. 1798, Va. 
William, b. 1806, N. C. 


KINGMAN, L. 
KINGSTON, John, Sr. 


KINGSLEY, Hail, b. 1770-80; from 
Mass. 
Martin, b. 1798, Mass. 


KIRK, Nicholas, b. 1780-90, to Murray 
Co., Tenn. (m. Auly?). 
KIRKLAND, Robert, b. 17887, S. C.; to 
Marion Co., Tenn. 
James, b. 1800-10. 
David, b. 1820, Tenn. 
KIRKPATRICK, Hugh, from Madison 
Co., Ky. 
Samuel, b. 1809, Ky. 
John, b. 1805, came from Sugg’s 
Congregation in Tenn. 
*Joseph F. 
Thomas. 
Josiah. 
David. 
James. 
KITCHELL, Wickliffe, b. 5-21-1789, 
N. Y. (N. J.?); to Ohio, Ind. 


KNAPP, Aaron, b. 11-22-1770; came 
from N. Y. 
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KNIGHT, Rev. Joel, b. 2-22-1796, Hen- 
derson Co., Ky. 
Augustus, b. 6-24-1790. 
James, b. 1810-20. 
*Joseph, b. 1780-90. 
William, b. 7-15-1799, Ky. 
*Preston, b. 1820-30. 
KNOWLES, Joseph, b. 4-1-1783, Pier- 
pont, Grafton Co., N. H. 


LANDERS, Simon, b. 1790-1800; from 
Warren Co., Ky. 
John, b. 1790-1800. 
Henry, b. 1790-1800. 
LANDON, John. 
*LANE, Dennis, b. 1810-20. 
LANDERS, Jacob, b. 1785;.d. by 12-1- 
1834, 
*LARGE, Thomas, b. 1790-1800. 
*LATON, John, b. 1810-20. 
LAY, William, b. 1780-90; d. by 12-23- 
1831; from Warren Co., Ky. 
Keziah, b. 1790. 
David, b. 1820, Warren Co., Ky. 
LAZENBY, James, came from Chuck 
River, d. Aug. 1835. 
Rezin Graham, b. 3-19-1825. 
LEACH, Zadock. 
*LEDGARD, Henry, b. 1810-20. 
LEE, John. 
LEMON, Moses, b. 11-30-1797, Ill. 
John, b. 1810-20. 
LEWEY, Oliver, b. 1818, Guilford Co., 
N. C. 
LEWIS, John. 
LIOGITT, John, 6-3-1762, Augusta Co., 
Va. to Ky.; Rev. War. 
LINCOLN, Nathan, b. 12-11-1789, Taun- 
ton, Mass., to Chenango, N. Y. 
LINDELL, Jeremiah. 
LINDLEY, Elijah, b. 3-14-1804. 
LINGLE, William R., b. 1801, Ky., came 
from Rowan Co., N. C. 
Jacob. 
LINGOFELTER, Jacob, b. 4-27-1801, 
Md., to Canton, Ohio. 
Daniel, b. 1802, Md. 
John, b. 1790-1800. 
LINX WILER, William R., b. 1817, Van- 
derberg, Ind. 
LIPE, John, b. 9-1-1789, Cabarrus Co., 
N. C. 
Daniel, b. 1812, Cabarrus Co., N. C. 
Allen, b. ec. 1814, Cabarrus Co., 
N. C. 
Nelson, b. 11-1-1812, Cabarrus Co., 
N. C. 


LIPPERD, Edward, d. 11-22-1832, came 
from N. C. 
LITICKER, Joseph T., b. 1817, N. C. 
LITTLE, Robert, b. 1-25-1809, Goffstown, 
N. H.; to Brookline, Mass. 
Otis, b. Aug. 22, 1815, N. H.; to 
Ohio. 
LOCKERMAN, b. 1760-70; moved to Ky. 
LOCKHART, Moses. 
James, b. 1810-20, from Ohio. 
*LOCKMAN, Stephen C., b. 1810-20. 
LONG, Catherine, b. 1786, N. C.; to 
Tenn., Ala. 
John K., b. 2-7-1814, Tenn. 
“LOTT, Robert, b. 1770-80. 
Stephen, b. 1810-20. 
*LOVE, Jefferson, b. 1810-20. 
*LOVETT, John, b. 1790-1800. 
LOVING, William, b. 1770-80, Va., to 
Simpson Co., Ky. 
*LOWE, Caleb, b. 1790-1800. 
LOWRY, Rev. 
LUDEWICK, Daniel F., b. 12-2-1800, 
Cabarrus, N. C. 
LYNCH, Micajah, b. 1796, N. C. 
Charles, b. 1790-1800. 
LYNN, Jefferson, b. 4-7-1809, Warren 
Co., Ky. 


*MACEAN, Cleveland, b. 1800-10. 
*MACELAY, Nancy, b. 1790-1800. 
MACK, Orlando, b. Sept. 23, 1799, Gil- 
sum, Cheshire Co., N. H. 
Calvin, b. 11-28-1796, Cheshire Co., 
NSE. 
*MACKY, Gilbert, b. 1800-10. 
*MACON, James, b. 1790-1800. 
*MACORTNY, Andrew, b. 1760-70. 
MADDOX, John, b. 1798, Ky. 
*MADARIS, Austin, b. 1800-10. 
MANCHESTER, William Z., b. New 
Bedford, Mass. 
MANN, Robert, b. 1773, N. C.; to Bun- 
combe Co., N. C.; to Orange Co., N. 
C.; to Henderson Co., Ky. 
Euphemia, 
John, b. 7-24-1800, N. C. 
Thomas, d. Aug. 1835. 
Josenn, 
MANSFIELD, Horace, b. 1806, Ohio. 
Ward, Sr., b. 1770-80. 
Ward, Jr., b. 1790-1800. 
MAPES, William B., b. Madison Gosh: 
*MARCY, James. 
MARSHALL, John, b. 1800-1810. 
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MARTIN, Moses M., b. 1810-20. 
Joshua, b. 1790-1800; d. 12-3-1839. 
Absalom C., d. Dec. 1847. 
MASON, Mark, b. 1805 N. C.(?) or 
Ga.(?), to Tenn. 
James. 
MATHEWS, Benjamin—“‘left county in 
twenties.” 
*MAULDER, Daniel, b. 1790-1800. 
MAXEY, William, b. 1817, Warren Co., 
Ky. 
Edward, b. 1788, Halifax, Va.; to 
Barren Co., Ky. 
MAY, John. 
MAYER, Henry. 
MAYFIELD, James, b. 1776, Tenn. 
William, Jr., b. 1800-10. 
William, Sr., b. 1780-90. 
Sutherland, b. 1790-1800. 
*“MEARBY, John, b. 1770-80. 
*MEARRY?, Edward, b. 1790-1800. 
MEARTY?, William, b. 1780-90. 
*Nicholas, b. 1790-1800. 
*MEADE, Solomon, b. 1790-1800. 
*Joseph, b. 1790-1800. 
MEEDS, William, d. 2-2-1838. 
MEISENHEIMER, John, b. 1780-90, Ca- 
barrus Co., N. C. 
Henry, b. 1778, Cabarrus Co., N. C. 
Mathias, b. 1819, Ind., to Wayne 
Co., Ill. 
MEREDITH, Daniel. 
MERRILL, Benjamin, b. 1800-10. 
MERRIMAN, Dempsey, b. 1811, Tenn.?, 
NVGH? 
John, b. 1810-20. 
Charles, b. 1780, N. C. 
Malachi, b. 1810-20. 
MESSENGER, Benjamin F. 
*MEWHURTER, Rufus M., b. 1800-10. 
*MIBRAY, John, b. 1770-80. 
*“MICHAEL, Barnabas, b. 1790-1800. 
*MILLER, Benjamin, b. 1780-90. 
William, b. 8-21-1795, to Ohio. 
*Joseph, b. 1790-1800. 
MILLARD, Ira, b. 1815, Rehobath, Mass. 
MILTON, (Wilton?), Harry. 
MINTER, John. 
MISSIMORE, William, b. 1800-10. 
MITCHELL, Mathew, b. 1780-90, Pa., 
moved to Ind., to Mont. Co., then to 
Fulton Co., Il. 
*William, b. 1780-90. 
*“MODLIN, Nathan. 
*Reubin. 
*Mary. 


MOORE, James, b. 1806, N. C. 

MOORE, Hartwick, b. 1781, N. C. 
*Robert, b. 1800-10. 

MORGAN, John, b. 1800-10. 

MORRIS, William, b. 1800-10. 
Miles, b. 1810. 

MORRIS, W. A. 

MORSE, Samuel G., from Madison Co., 

Ill. 

James H., b. 1800-10. 

*MORTON, Lloyd, b. 1790-1800. 
MOSS, Ludewick, b. 1790-1800, from 
Nees | 
MULKEY, W. F., b. Jackson, Tenn. 
MYERS, Davidson Bird, d. 5-5-1838. 
Nancy, b. 1770-80. 
*“McADAMS, Jesse, to Ky. 

John. 

Joseph, b. 11-9-1796. 

Thomas, b. 1799, Ky. 

Joseph. 
McAFEE, Isaac, b. : 
McBRIDE, Joseph, b. 1799, N. C., to 

Tenn. 

McCASLIN, - Hugh, b.. 1796, Na Geeto 

Caldwell Co., Ky. 

Harmon, b. 1797, N. C. 
McCOLUM, Robert P., d. 9-4-1838. 
McCORD, Robert, b. 2-19-1801, Ga. 
McCOY, David. 

McCULLOUGH, John, b. 1801, Tenn. 

*Robert, b. 1760-70. 

McCULLOCK, David Thompson. 

William J. 

McCURRY, John, b. 1810-20. 

McCURRY, Sarah, b. 1810-20. 

McCUTTER, John, b. 1800-10. 

McDAVID, William, b. 9-15-1790 
(17997), Scott Co., Va. to Franklin 
Co., Tenn. 

Joseph. 

McDOWELL, George, b. 1806, Adair Co., 
Ky. 
McEWEN, David, b. 1806, N. C. 

John, b. N. C., d. 1-27-1849. 
McGEE, Andrew; b. 1800-10. 
McHENRY, John, b. 8-20-1807, Rowan 

Conn NaC: 
James, b. 6-5-1800, N. C., moved to 
Ohio in 1850. 
McKINSEY, Alexander, b. 1760-70. 
McLAIN, Joseph A., b. 1805, Guilford 
Gos JNZtG: 
Addison, b. 10-11-1811, N. C. 
Joseph, b. 1807(?), Guilford Co., 
N. C. 
Millelora, b. 1810-20. 
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McLEAN, John, b. 1818, N. C. 
McNITT, Thomas B., b. 6-10-1811, Pa.. 
McPHAIL, John, b. 1787, Germany. 
Malcomb, b. 1810-20. 
McREY, John, b. 1800-10. 
McVEY, Owen, b. 1814, Ind. 
*Nathan, b. 1800-10. 


McWILLIAMS, Alexander, b. 2-20-1790, 
Va., to Madison Co., Ky. 
David, b. 1780-90, to Tenn. 
Alexander, b. 1810-20. 
John M., b. 1800-10. 
John M., b. 1814, Ky. 
David, b. 1810-20. 
David, b. 1810-20. 


*NASH, Andrew, b. 1800-10. 
*NEAL, Thomas C., b. 1790-1800. 
NEISLER, Henry M., b. 11-19-1816, 
Cabarrus Co., N. C. 
NELSON, Elizabeth, b. 1810-20. 
Samuel, b. 1800-10, from Clermont 
Co., Ohio. 
*John, b. 1800-10. 
Samuel, Jr. 
*Thomas, b. 1780-90. 
NEWCOMB, William A., b. 1799, Va. 
NICHOLS, Henry, b. 1790-1800. 
NICHOLSON, Moses P., b. 
Winsy A. 
*NICHOLAS, Josiah, b. 1800-10. 
*Stephen, b. 1770-80. 
NIHELL, Miller M., b. 8-19-1822, from 
Switzerland Co., Ind. 
Lawrence, d. 9-12-1838. 
*NOFFSINGER, John, b. 1800-10. 
NORMAN, Mary, b. 1780-90, from Ky. 
Benjamin. 
NORTON, John J. 
NORTH, A. 
NUSSMAN, John, b. 1777, Cabarrus Co., 
N. C. 
NUSSMAN 
Ellison, b. 1806, Cabarrus Co., N. C. 
NUT, Samuel. 


*ODLE, Pleasant H., 1800-10. 
OPYDYKE, W. L., from Hunterdon Co., 
N. J: 
OSBORNE, Warren, b. 1812, Ky. 
James, b. 5-27-1815 (7?) 
Levi, b. 2-26-1807, Ky. 
OSBORNE, Isaac, b. 10-7-1781, to Casey 
Co., Ky. 
Bailey, b. 1810-20. 


OWENS, Mason, b. 9-8-1760, King 
George Co., Va., to Ky., Rev. War. 


*PACE, David, b. 1790-1800. 


PADEN, James, b. Oct. 1777, Charleston, 
S. C., to Adair and Todd Counties, Ky. 

Leroy M., b. 1810- S. C. 

William, b. 9-4-1798. 

Elijah, b. 2-24-1811, S. C. or N. C. 
PAIN (PAYNE), Olney, d. by 9-12-1825. 
PAINTER (PENTER), Andrew, b. 

1821, Tenn. 
George, b. 1784, Va. 
*Samuel. 
*Elisha. 
*John. 
*Nathan, b. 1800-10. 
PAISLEY, John, b. 8-10-1763, Pa., to 
Guilford Co., N. C. 
Robert, b. 3-20-1805, Guilford Co., 
N;G. 
Joseph, b. 2-4-1797, Guilford Co., 
NC: 

PALMER, Robert, b. 1790-1800. 
*PARKS, Minerva, b. 1800-10. 
*PARKER, Enoch, b. 1810-20. 

PARMALEE, b. 1770-80, from N. Y. 

PARR, Samuel. 

PARRISH, Guilford, b. 1780-90. 

James, b. 
PATCH, Samuel. 

*PATRICK, Thomas H., b. 1800-10. 

PATTON, Josiah. 

PATTERSON, Alexander. 

*PAYNE, William. 
*PHACOCK, Caleb, b. 1780-90. 

William, b. 1800-10. 

PEARSON, Nathaniel, b. 1804, Va. (?). 

PEEBLES, Robert Homer. 

PENTER, James. 

PERKINS, Edwin D., 1790-1800. 

PERRINE, Henry. 

PHILLIPS, Thomas, b. 1774, Ga. 

Burrell, b. Ky.; d. by 8-7-1837. 


PICKENS, John, b. 1775, S. C., to Ky. 


PIKE, William, b. 11-3-1811, N. H., to 
Mass. 


PITCHFORD, James, b. 1812, Ky. 
*PITTICOE, Henry, b. 1810-20. 
*POOL, Isham, b. 1790-1800. 


PORTER, Joseph, b. 1780-90. 
*Samuel, b. 1779-1800. 
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*“POTTER, William, b. 1800-10. 
*Thomas, Sr., b. 1750-60. 
*Thomas, Jr., b. 1800-10. 
*James, b. 1790-1800. 
*Thomas, b. 1780-90. 
POWELL, Evan, b. 1791, Wales. 
Nancy, b. 1825-30. 
John, b. 1810-20. 
Robert H., b. 11-11-1819. 
*William, b. 1780-90. 
PRATER, Holliday, b. 1-23-1777, S. C., 
to Ky., to Tenn. 
*Samuel, b. 3-31-1800. 
*John. 
*Brice. 
PRENTICE, John. 
PREWITT (Pruitt), Solomon, from Ky. 
*PRICE, Thomas, b. 1803, N. C. 
Greensberry, Rev. 
*William, b. 1800-10. 
John, b. 8-22-1816, Wayne Co. Ky.; 
son Richard and Mary (Johnson) 
PRICE of Va. 


PRINCE, John, d. 7-19-1838; from Rut- 
ledge, Grainger Co., Tenn. 


*PULNAM (PUTNAM), George W., b. 
1800-10. 


EVAL.) Henry. p. 
from Tenn. 


d. 9-27-1840, 


*QUALLS, William S., b. 1800-10. 
*“QUINLINN, Ambrose. 


*RALEIGH, Isaac, b. 1780-90. 
*RAY, Robert, b. 1800-10. 
*REEVES, John R., 1790-1800, Tenn. 
REAVIS, Harris, b. Dec. 1750-54, North- 
ampton Co., N. C., moved to Surry 
Co., to Warren Co., Ky., Rev. War 
veteran. 
William, b. c. 1799, Ky. 
John, b. ; 
REEVES, James, 1800-10. 
RENFRO, Joshua, b. 1-3-1796, Ky. 
RENSHAW, Abraham, b. 1781, N. C. 
REYNOLDS, Wellington, b. 1770-80. 
*Madison, b. 1817, N. C. 
RHODES, Nancy, b. 1788, Ky. 
*Thomas, b. 1790-1800. 
*Anderson, b. 1800-10. 
RIBER, David, b. 1800-10. 
RICHARDS, John, b. 1800-10. 
RICHARDSON, James, b. 8-25-1757, 
Middlesex Co., Va., moved to Pittsyl- 
vania Co., Va., N. C., Tenn., Ky., Rev. 
War veteran. 


RICHARDSON, *William B., b. 1810-20. 
*Richard, b. 1790-1800. 
RIGG, Clement. 
*ROBB, Abraham, b. 1790-1800. 
*Eli, b. 1800-10. 
ROBERTS, Josiah, b. 1794, Ga., to 
Maury Co., Tenn. 
Samuel S. 
William. 
*Aaron, b. 1770-80. 
*Benjamin, b. 1780-90, Bardstown, 
Ky. 
*John, b. 1800-10. 
ROBERTSON, Charles, b. 1812—N. H. 
ROBINSON, William C., d. by 3-3-1823. 

William R., d. 12-7-1838. 

Thomas. 

Henry, b. 1810, Va. 

Mathew. 

ROGERS, John L., b. 1777, N. CG: 

Hardin, 2-9-1809. 

William. 

*“ROLSTON, Edward, b. 1800-10. 

Joseph, b. 1812, Pa. 

ROPP, Jacob, b. 1770-80; d. 8-1-1843. 
ROSE, Benjamin, b. 1779, Ky. 

Willis, b. : 

Henry, b. Ky. 

ROSS, Thomas, b. 1786, Ga., moved to 
N. C., to Maury Co., Tenn., to Ky. 

Sarah. 

Isaac. 

William B., b. 7-18-1808, Ky. 
ROSS, Thomas, b. 1786, Ga. 
ROUNDTREE, Hiram, b. 12-22-1794, 

Rutherford Co., N. C.; to Bowling 

Green, Ky., to Madison Co., III. 
ROWE, Philip. 

*Henry, b. 1790-1800. 

*John R., b. 1800-1810. 


“RUBY, William. 


RULE, Aaron. 

RUSSELL, William, b. 11-14-1818, Ky. 
John, b. 1798; moved to Ky. 
Roxen, b. 1790-1800. 

RUTLEDGE, Mark S., b. 4-2-1800, Ga.; 

Henderson Co., Ky.; to White Co., Ill. 
James M., b. 8-20-1798, Milledge- 
ville, Oglethorpe Co., Ga. 
John, b. 1750-60, Revolutionary 
War veteran from Botetourt Co., 
Va. 


RUTTER, Benjamin, b. 1790-1800. 


SANBORN, Nathaniel. 


Wl 
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SANDERS, John, b. 11-30-1798, N. C.; 
to Adair Co., Ky. 
Triplett, b. 5-3-1808, Adair Co., Lh 
*Samuel, b. 1800-1810. 
*Jesse, b. 1790-1800. 
Moses M., b. 1800-1810. 
Philip, b. 1780-1790. 
Asa, b. 1800-1810. 
Henry, b. 1810, Va. 
Joel, b. 1800-10, Adair Co., Ky 
Julius, b. 1799, N. C.; to Adair Co., 
Ky. 
SANDS, James, b. 1760-1770. 
*William, b. 1800-1810. 
SATTERLEE, Asa, b. 1780-1790. 
SATTERLEE, Simeon, b. 1819, N. C. 


Abel, d. between 4-24- and 5-27- 
1835. 
SAYERS, Rev. Henry. 
SCHERER, Frederick, b. 11-22-1788, 


Guilford Co., N. C. 
Rev. Daniel, b. 9-12-1790, Guilford 
Co., N. C. 
Dr. Eli, b. Guilford Co., N. C. 
Andrew, b. 9-12-1786, Guilford Co., 
N. C. 
David, b. 1-2-1802, Guilford Co., 
Nac; 
SCOTT, Alexander, b. 1796, N. C. 
John W., b. 1800-10. 
Jesse, b. 1802, Ky. 
SCRIBNER, Lewis. 
Smith. 
*Curtis, b. 1800-10. 
Gillham, d. by 9-29-1828. 
SEARS, Rev. Henry, b. 3-24-1796, N. C. 
SECHLER, Moses Washington, b. 12-8- 
1825. 
Joshua, b. 12-23-1816. 
SERRATT, Elizabeth, b. 1803, Ky. 
SEWARD, John, b. 6-10-1765. 
Daniel, b. 1790-1800; from Butler 
Co., Ohio. 
Israel, b. 9-3-1795; Vernon, Sussex 
07: a 
John Butler, b. 1790-1800; 
Butler Co., Ohio. 
SEYMOUR, Westley, b. 9-15-1799; Lau- 
rens, S. C. 
Jared. 
SHACKLEFORD, John, b. 1800-1810. 
SHARON, John K., b. Wayne Co., Ohio. 
SHAWN, William, b. 1803, Va.; moved 
to Ohio. 


from 


SHEPHERD, Pleasant, b. 
moved to Adair Co., Ky. 
Roland. 


SHIDER (Snider?), Thomas E., b. 1800- 
1810. 


SHIPMAN, George. 

SHIELDS, Miles, b. 1809, Ky. 
SHIRLEY, William, b. ca. 1800, Tenn. 
SHORT, Thomas, b. 1800-1810. 
SHUMNEY, Thomas, b. 1790-1800. 
SHUTEMAN, Nicholas, d. by 8-6-1821. 


SIGHTS, Jacob, b. 7-1755, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or Germany; Rev. War veteran. 
To Nv C.; to Ky. 


SHURTLEFF, Milton, from Carver or 
Boston, Mass. 


1803, Ky.; 


SIMMONS, Wesley, b. 1801, Ky; to 
Brown Co., Ohio. 
SIMPSON, William, Sr., b. 1780-1790, 
Mecklenburg, N. C. (Lincoln?). 
John. 


William, Jr., b. 1818, N. C. 
SINCLAIR, Albert, b. 1820, Tenn. 
SLATER, John. 


SHUMWAY, Dorice Dwight, b. 9-28- 
1813, Williamsburg, Mass. 


SLAYBACK, David, b. 9-26-1774, N. J. 
Isaac, b. 11-38-1809. 
Solomon W., b. 9-9-1817, Hamilton, 
Butler Co., Ohio. 
John. 
William. 


SMITHY, John, b. 1790-1800. 


SMITH, *Madison, b. 1810-1820. 
John, b. 1802, Ky. 
James, b. 1780-1790; from Va. 
John, b. 1795, Sweden. 
Elijah, b. 1810-1820. 
Malachi, b. 1794; from Tenn. 
John, b. 1800-1810. 
Allen, b. 1815. 
SMITH, Tabitha, b. 1800. 
*Joel, b. 1780-1790. 
SNOOKS, Aaron, b. 1810-20; to Ind. 
SNYDER, Frederick, b. 12-21-1795, Ger- 
many. 
SPENCER, Harrison, d. between 8-7 and 
8-23, 1837. 
SPILLMAN, James F., b. 1790-1800. 
Benjamin, b. 3-1765, Va.; to Muh- 
lenberg and Garrard Cos., Ky.; 
1818, to White Co., Ill. 
Rev. Thomas A., b. 1790-1800. 


EE 
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SPRINGER, Francis, b. 38-19-1810, 
Franklin Co., Pa. (Md.?). 


STANDRING, Thomas, b. 2-22-1818, 
Montgomery, N. Y. 


STARR, David Badgley, b. 1802, Monroe 
Co., Ill. 


STEEL, Luke Lea, b. 1790-1800. 
John, b. 8-5-1772. 
Daniel, b. 1818, Tenn. 


STEPHENSON, Evan. 
William, b. 2-27-1787, N. C. 
*Robert, b. 1790-1800. 
*Robert, b. 1770-1780. 
*James H., b. 1810-1820. 


STEVENS, William, b. N. C. 
STICE, Charles. 
STILINS, Alford, b. 1790-1800. 


STIMPSON, John, d. 9-14-1839. 
Isaac Hall, d. 8-25-1838. 


“STONE, John, b. 1790-1800. 
“STOUT, Richard, b. 1790-1800. 


STREET, Newton, b. 4-11-1809, Hender- 
son Co., Ky. 
Rev. James, b. Aug. 17, 1782, N. C.; 
to Henderson Co., Ky. 
John, b. 3-23-1807. 


*STRINGER, Dennis, b. 1780-1790. 


*STRIPLIN, Ezekiel, b. 1810-1820. 
*William, b. 1790-1800. 


STURGEON, David, b. 1807, Ky. 

STURTEVANT, Thomas, b. 1804 
(1808?), Mass. 

*SURUMY, (Sunnmy?), Michael, b. 1790- 
1800. 

SWALLOW, Daniel, b. 1-18-1767, Pa. 


TENNIS, William, b. 1805, Ohio. 
John Franklin. 
*Mary, b. 1770-1780. 
*TENNISON, Israel, b. 1810-1820. 
Jacob, b. 1800-1810 
TERRET, John C. 
THACKER, Allen, b. 1789, Va., moved 
to Adair Co., Ky. 


THOM, Levi H., b. 1806, N. C. 


THOMAS, William, b. 1810-1820. 
James, b. 1820, Ky. 
Jackson Monroe, d. 5-24-1840. 


TILSON, John, Jr. 


TODD, Benjamin, b. 1776, N. C., moved 
to Ky. 
Thomas Jefferson, b. 1812, Ky. 


TOWNSEND, *Eleazur. 
Jesse. 
Thomas F. 
William S., b. 1781, N. Y. 
TRAYLOR, James, b. 5-5-1784, Va.; to 
Shelby Co., Ky. 
Caleb W., b. 1810, Va. 
John, b. 1812, Va. 
TROUTMAN, Simeon P., b. Oct. 3, 1822, 
Cabarrus Co., N. C. 
TRUITT, Andrew, b. 1797, Ky. 
*TUCKER, Mary, b. 1790-1800. 
*James, b. 1810-20. 
TUMES, John, b. 1770-80. 
TURNER, McKenzie, b. 12-22-1807, 
Tenn. 
TURRENTINE, Thomas, b. 1800-10. 


VARNER, Harvey, b. 1810-20. 
George, b. 1805. 
Mary, b. 1800-10. 
George, b. 1780-90. 
William H. 
Robert, d. 9-22 (25)? 1839. 


VAUGHN, Dorothy, b. 1815, S. C.; dau. 
of Claiborne of Laurens Co., S. C. 

VERLIN, H. R. 

VIRDEN, Radford, b. 1807, N. C. 
Sairy, b. 1760-70. 
William. 

VOILES, Nicholas, from N. C. 
Jonathan (found in Schuyler Co., 

Ill. in 1829). 


WADDLE (Weddle), George, b. 1800-10. 
John, d. by 10-20-1838. 
WAGONER, George. 
John, b. Guilford Co., N. C.; d. 8- 
21-1834. 
*WAIT, Silas, b. 1792, Me. 
WALKER, James, b. 1760, Va. 
John, b. 1822, Ky. 
Michael H., b. 1800-10. 
Alford, b: 1804, Tenn. 
WALTER, Catherine, b. France; to 
Cabarrus Co., N. C. 
*WARD, Asa, b. 1790-1800. 
WARE, Obadiah, b. 1-2-1795, Atkinson, 
N. H. 
Benjamin, b. 5-22-1796, Gilsum, 
Ne He 
David, b. 4-2-1798, Gilsum, N. H. 
*WARREN, George H., b. 1810-20. 
*WARTON, William, b. 1810-20. 
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*WATKER, Joel (Walker?), b. 1790-1800. 
WATKINS, Absalom C., b. 1798, Ky. 
WATSON, John, b. 1800-10. 

William, b. 1-14-1800, Donegal, Ire- 
land. 

WEAVER, Isaac, b. 1802, Tenn. 

WEBB, William, b. N. C., to Ky.; d. 12- 
11-1834. 

Temperance, b. 1777, N. C. 

Wilkinson, J., b. 2-10-1820, Ky. 
WEBBER, Michael, b. 1790-1800. 

Philip, b. 1770-80. 

Nicholas, b. 1766, N. Y. 

WELLER, John, b. 5-6-1787; moved to 
Ohio, Greentown, Stark Co.’ 

*WELLS, Solomon, b. 1780-90. 
WESTBROOK, Littleton (Linter), b. 

1800, N. C. 

WETHERILL, Isaac. 

WHATSON (Watson?), William, b. 
1800, Ireland. 

*WHEAT, Joseph, b. 1780-90. 

WHEELER, Jabez, b. 1811, N. C. 

Charity, b. 1789, N. C. 
WHEELOCK, Col. E. L. F. 
WHITE, William, b. 1818, Ky. 

Bela. 

Ambrose. 

Stephen, from Ky.; d. between 4-1 

and 10-25, 1819. 

Isaac. 

Jacob. 

James, b. 1790. 

vohnul.,.b;, Reals. 

WHITEHEAD, James, b. 1800. 

WHITEHORN, David G., b. 9-26-1813, 
Va. 

*WHITESIDES, Samuel, b. 1790-1800. 

WHITLEDGE, Fountain, b. 11-12-1807, 
Henderson Co., Ky. 

James W., d. 9-18-1838. 

WHITTEN, Austin, b. 11-29-1802, New- 
berry Dist., S. C.; to Warren Co., Ky. 

Easton, b. 2-2-1784, S. C.; to War- 

ren Co., Ky. 

Josiah, b. 1800, S. C. 

Alfred M., b. 1800-10. 

WIKOFF, Benjamin, b. Oct. 11, 1801, 
Hunterdon Co., N. J.; to Hamilton 
Co., Ohio. 

WILEY, Aquilla C., b. 1807, Ky. 

Thomas, b. 1-15-1810. 

Zachariah, b. 3-2-1804, Ky. or Va. 
1In the settlement of the estate of John Weller, 

his agent in Greentown, Starke Co., Ohio, wrote 
about property there, also there are papers from 

New Berlin concerning the same _ property. The 


obit. states that John Weller came from Canton, 
Ohio. 


WILEY . 
Aquilla, b. 1750-1760; 
Lincoln Co., Ky. 
James, b. 9-9-1796, Lincoln Co., Ky. 
Thomas, b. 1810-20. 
*WILKINSON, Thomas, b. 1760-70. 
*“WILLEBY, Vincent, b. 1800-10. 
*WILLARD, Reuben, b. 1780-90. 
WILLIAMS, Thomas, b. 1790, N. C. 
Alexander T., b. 1808, Ky. 
William L., b. 1799, N. C. 
*EKdward, b. 1810-20. 
Joseph, b. 3-1788, came from Ky. 
James B., b. 1806, Tenn. 
William Sexton, b. 1829, Ky. 
Zebedee. 
*David, b. 1760-70. 
*Benjamin R., b. 1790-1800. 
*George W., b. 1800-10. 
WILLIAMSON, Robert, b. 4-4-1798, Va. 
John, b. 12-15-1814, Nottaway, Va. 
*Thomas A., b. 1800-10. 
WILLIFORD, Jordan, b. 1780-90. Hamp- 
ton, Va.; to Rutherford, Tenn. 
*James, b. 1810-20. 
*Jackson, b. 1810-20, 
Co., Tenn. 
*Uriah B., b. 1810-20. 
WILSON, Joshua, b. Oct. 1816, Louis- 
ville, Ky., son of John and Rachel 
(Wilborn) Wilson. 
Joseph C., b. 1823, Ind. 
James, b. 1784, N. C. 
John, b. 1815. 
Jacob. 
William. 
*John, b. 1760-70, d. April 1835. 
Joel H., from Ky. 
*Joseph W., b. 1800-10. 
*James. b. 1790-1800. 
WILTON, Harry, b. 1800-10. 
WISTON, Thomas, b. 1785-1804. 
WITHERSPOON, William, b. 6-23-1806, 
N. C. 
Thomas, b. 3-30-1799, N. C. 
*WITT, Hutchingson, b. 1790-1800. 
WOLCOTT, William, b. 10-5-1801, Wor- 
cester Co., Mass. 
WOOD, Joseph, b. 1810-20, d. 11-30-1848. 
WOOD, Thomas, b. 1802, S. C. 
Aaron C., b. 1809, Ky. 
James, b. 1783, Tenn.; from Ander- 
son Co., Tenn. 
John, b. 11-26-1815, Ky. 
William, b. 10-21-1808, Darlington 
Dist, (be: Ce 
Thomas Sr., b. 1770-80; d. by 1840. 


moved to 


Rutherford 


ern ree aes 
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WOODS, Bennet, b. 1780, N. C.; to Knox 
Co., Tenn. 


Miller. 


WOOLEN, John. 


WRIGHT, Charles, b. 1791, N. C. 
Henry, b. 1793; d. 8-14-1843. 
Nathaniel, b. 1808, Mass. 

Joseph, b. 4-20-1783, S. C.; to War- 
ren Co., Ky. 

W. W., b. Concord, Mass. 

John. 

Margaret. 

James. 

Joel, b. 10-10-1792, Hanover, N. H.; 
moved to Boston. 


WYMAN, Nehemiah, b. 2-17-1786, Char- 
lestown, Mass. 


YATES, George, d. 11-2-1836. 
YENOWINE, G. B. 
YOAKUM, John, b. 1781, Yoakum Sta- 
tion, Tenn. 
YOUNG, Henry, b. Pa.; moved to Colum- 
bus, Tenn. 
Sallie, b. 5-4-1769, Germany; to S. 
C.; to Va.; to Ky. 
William, b. 10-5-1810, Maury Co., 
Tenn. 
*James, b. 1790-1800. 
Henry, b. 1790-1800. 


ADDITIONAL NAMES—FOUND LATER 


ABBOTT, Stephen, b. 11-22-1797, in Mil- 
ford, N. H 

ABELL, James H., b. 1802, Adair Co., Ky. 

ARMSTRONG, Aaron, b. N. C., to Warren 
Co., Ky.; to Mont. Co., Ill., 1817-18. 

BARRY, Richard, b. 1-27-1790, moved 
from Wythe Co., Va.; to Barren Co., 
Ky. 

BLACK, James B., b. Oct. 7-1799, Caldwell 
Co., Ky.; moved to Humphrey Co., 

Tenn. 

BOOHER, John, b. 1782, moved to Adair 
Co., Ky 

BROOKMAN, Garret, b. 3-8-1811, Harper 
Co., Md., moved to Baltimore. 

BURNAP, George, b. 4-19-1791, Mont- 
gomery Co., N. Y. 

CHERRY, Pleasant, b. 1820, Overton Co., 
Tenn. 

CLARK, Soper, b. 1803, Boston, Mass. 
(obituary ) 

CRAIG, Larkin, b. 1800-10, S. C.; moved 
to Adair Co., Ky. 

CRUMBA, Nancy, came from Mass. 

DONALDSON, Barney, b. 1785, in N. C.; 
to Carroll Co., Tenn. 

DONNELL, John M., b. 1800-10, Ruther- 
ford Co., Tenn. 

EASLEY, Thomas, b. 1792, Pittsylvania 
Co., Va.; to Cumberland Co., Ky. 
ELDER, John, b. 1790-1800; from Critten- 

den Co., Ky. 
FRAME, George, from Pickaway Co., O. 
GRIFFITH, John, b. 1806, White Co., 
Tenn. 


HOLLINGSWORTH, Abraham, b. 1767, 
in Md. 


HOXSEY, Tristram, b., 1808, Christian 
Co., Ky 

HUSBAND, Flower, b. N. C.; to Christian 
Co., Ky. 

JERNIGAN, Lewis H., b. 1808, Tenn. 


KNAPP, Aaron, b. 1770 came from Hom- 
er, N. Y., to Clermont Co., Ohio. 
DEE James, b. 1788, Iredell Co., 

mC 


LIOGITT, John—should be LIGGITT. 


MANSFIELD, Horace, b. 1805, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Rare Thomas, b. 1799 Logan Co., 


y. 

McADAMS, Joseph, b. 1759 York Co., Pa., 
to Orange Co., N. C. (Rev. War), to 
Logan Co., Ky 

McCOY, David, b. 1790, in Ga. 

SPA David, b. 1807, Iredell Co., 


John b. 1809 Iredell Co., N. C. 


NEWCOMB, William, b. 1799, Prince 
Coorg Co., Va., moved to Wythe Co., 


ewe Thomas, b. 1774, Jackson roe 


RICKS, William, son of Richard, from 
Trigg Co., Ky. 
ae John, b. 1798, Johnson Co., 


Sate Feeney b. 1796, Cabarrus Co., 


Bina OM Jackson, b. 1797, Henry 
O., 

WHEELOCK, Col. Eleazum F. Ripley. 
WITHERSPOON, William, b. 1806. 


WITHERSPOON, Thomas, b. 1799, Ire- 
dell Co., N. C. 
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MIGRATIONS FROM VIRGINIA (AND W. VA.) TO EDGAR GO., 


By O. KENNETH BAKeR, Arlington, Va. 


As most genealogists know, prior to 
1850 only the “Heads of Families” were 
listed in the census schedules. Every 
other member was merely tallied in an 
appropriate age column and became noth- 
ing more than a “statistic” about the 
family. 

A new era dawned in 1850 when a sepa- 
rate line was provided for each member 
of the family, with spaces for thirteen 
items of information including “Name” 
and “Place of Birth.” A sub-heading in 
the “Place of Birth” column indicated that 
the State, Territory, or Country of birth 
was to be named. With very few excep- 
tions, the census taker (or “Ass’t. Mar- 
shal” as he was then called), interpreted 
this sub-heading as meaning that nothing 
but the State, the Territory, or the Coun- 
try of birth was to be recorded in the two 
inches of space provided for the entry. 
One of the rare exceptions to this inter- 
pretation is found in the schedules for 
Edgar County, Illinois. 

The two Ass’t. Marshals of Edgar 
County, G. W. Rives and H. H. Russell, 
interpreted the column heading as mean- 
ing that in all cases the state, territory, 
or country of birth was to be named, but 
that this was the minimum requirement 
rather than the maximum. They there- 
fore recorded the county, as well as the 
state, whenever they could secure such in- 
formation, and they were successful about 
nine times out of ten. This information 
about the county of birth makes these 
schedules a genealogical treasure. 

Genealogists of Edgar County should 
arrange for an annual tribute to George 
W. Rives on August 19, as it was on that 
day in 1850 he started his enumerations 
for “District 19.” He finished his sched- 
ules for this district four months later, on 
December 18. The enumerations for 
“Grandview and Embarass Precincts” 
were started on December 5 by H. H. Rus- 
sell and completed on December 25. The 
official 1850 returns show a total popula- 
tion for the county of 10,692. Of this 
number, Mr. Rives enumerated 9,355—in- 
cluding the 697 persons then comprising 
the township of Paris, the county seat. 


Some of my own ancestors were among 
the Griffins and the Kirbys who came 
from Virginia to this section of Illinois. 
I therefore have a personal interest in 
studying that portion of the data concern- 
ing the 795 persons whose birthplace is 
shown as Virginia. Of this number, the 
name of the county in Virginia where they 
were born is given for 724 persons. Of 
these 724, there are 244 Virginia born 
women whose maiden names are unknown, 
leaving 480 persons whose Virginia pater- 
nal names are indicated in the schedules. 


What I have done in analyzing Virginia 
(and W. Va.) origins of these settlers 
could well be duplicated for several other 
states such as Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. The birthplace, by coun- 
ty, is shown in these schedules for the 
many persons who went to Edgar County 
from these states prior to 1850. 

Present space limitations prohibit pub- 
lication of all the available data about 
these Virginia born migrants to Edgar 
County. Therefore, only selected infor- 
mation will be given here in summarized 
form. The following table shows that 
these persons were born in Virginia over 
a period of about 90 years: 


Years of Birth Number 
by of 
Decades Persons 
LTGOSLT69 ates ee eee ae 
URGES LT LEGS oe eee ty Ms pe Plt 
178021780 a eee ee 49 
LE OO-L 7004 toi 22 eee ere ee 126 
TEOO02L S00 narra See eee eee 147 
1s1 0-1 St O.eee. seer eee aoe 128 
122021829 wate ee 165 
1880218397 ee ee 124 
1840318491995 8 ee 26 
TOtalte fees Se eae 795 


Listed below are the 71 counties which 
the 1850 Census shows as being the Vir- 
ginia birthplace of Edgar County resi- 
dents. The number of such residents born 
in each of these Virginia counties is also 
shown. A four letter abbreviation has 
been assigned to each of these counties 
for use later in connection with an alpha- 
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betical list of family names and the Vir- 
ginia counties from which those families 
migrated to Edgar County, Illinois. Those 
counties which became a part of West 
Virginia are indicated by an asterisk (*) 


Virginia (and W. Va.) counties claimed 
as the Birthplace of 724 Residents of 
Edgar County, Illinois enumerated in the 
1850 Census Schedules, including 244 who 
appear to have been married women 
whose maiden names are unknown: 


Edgar County 
Residents born 
in this Va. County 


Abbreviation of 
Virginia County 


ACM ACCOMACK steer. 4 
Albm Albemarle _________ 9 
Aig A Ueghan vag. eae 2 
A St me WINCESt 2 nS 13 
SSE RATIO USUA Of 2 teem o)- 105 
BrDieeDArDolrer. res L 
ACEP esa Clee: Meee eee ye 
Bolder ped ord soa a 14 
Bhiy @operkeley 2 eye! 23 
Biri eborewourt =. ene 14 
Bnwk Brunswick 2. 2)” 1 
Bkhm Buckingham ______ 10 
Cabia*Cabellvens Seas 18 
CmpiesCampvel le. wee ee 3 
Cro’ Garroll™ oscar i 
Ghitw Charlotte = 2 2 
Ctid Chesterfield “2... = 1 
CloreGulpeper oc. eee od. 
Haute auguicr =. a. =leee 19 
Miva er livanna. eee nes 3 
Milne ranklin. & ee) eee 15 
Kdrk > Erederick’ “te 18 
GilgeaeGrileg. 2 S27 ae 1 
GrsrieGrayson woe. eee 4 
Gnbr *Greenbrier _________ 4 
Hitxs. Halifax°as = epee 9 
Hmsh *Hampshire _.___-2_ 13 
Hrdve Hardys2. ee eee 15 
Hrsnv *Harrison) 9328" eee 12 
Hnry= Henry 2) a eee 5 
IWrt Isle of Wright _____ 1 
Jfsh)* Jefferson) 2) 2 7 
Knwa *Kanawha __._.____ pe 
KgQn King and Queen ___ 1 
Tee melee e 9 be ai. 5a ee 8 
Dane Loudon. ooee a 36 
Lnbg Lunenburg __________ 1 
Mdsng) Madison.ss.). Senay 3 4 
Mnga *Monongalia ________ 29 
Mnrot*Monroelsenieaiak oe 6 


Edgar County 
Residents born 
in this Va. County 


Abbreviation of 
Virginia County 


Mtgy Montgomery, 2. 22s. ai 
Mrons*Morgvanue . ee eee 4 
Nism. Nelson: 22. 22. eee 24 
Nrik sWNorfolk 2.) ee 3 
Nmtn Northampton ______ 1 
OhiomsOhio.co225 2 ae 7 
Orngs Oranges. 252-5. eee 9 
Pattee havo w fo. ee nee 3 
Pirk:S Patrick. 2 ee 7 
Pains. rendleton 22. ee 3 
Piva= sPittsylvanine= e222] 4 
Pwine)-Powhatange =. 1, 
Prkd Prince Edwards. 
PrGg Prince George _____ L 
PrWm Prince William ___ 5 
Pisks .Pulaskiy 229) y 
Rdph* Randolph. 22. ee I 
Rkhe Rockbridge. eee 12 
Rkhm Rockingham _______ 30 
Kusle Russells 2. ae 7 
SCOURSCOU geet te ot een 2 
Sndh_ Shenandoah ________ 16 
SMthe Sinvilo i. oe ee 1 
Sptn Spottsylvania _______ LZ 
etid. Staflordus-22 2 oe 4 
U2wiLazewe! last. ae 3 
yi Styler. =) -— 22) eae bi 
Warn Warreny. <2) 1 
Wshn Washington _______ 61 
Wood) Wood a8... aa 14 
With yihe. 5 


The following list of family names in- 
dicates the counties (by abbreviations as 
shown above) in which 480 persons were 
born whose paternal name is indicated in 
the schedules. A question mark (?) 
shows that there is some question about 
the name as it appears in the handwritten 
schedules. This list should prove helpful 
as a guide to the county records at the 
State Archives in Richmond, Va. (or in 
the County Courthouses themselves), for 
those interested in further search about 
Virginia families who may have settled 
in the vicinity of Edgar County, Illinois, 
prior to 1850. 


Family names and their Virginia 
origins of 480 residents of Edgar County, 
Illinois, whose Virginia paternal names 
are indicated in the 1850 Census Schedules 
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(county abbreviations explained in the 
above list) : 


ADAMS, Frdk; ALDRICH, Bkly; AL- 
EXANDER, Agst, Rkbg; ALLEN, Hnry, 
Lee; ALLISON, Agst; ANDERSON, 
Bkhm; ARMSTRONG, Hrsn; AUGUS- 
TA, Bkly; AYE, Bkly. 


BALL, Grsn; BANDY, Bdfd; BAR- 
BER, Ptrk, Smith; BARRON, HUnry; 
BASHAM, Btrt; BATTOW, Agst; BAY- 
SINGER, Rkhm; BEAMER (?), Mnro; 
BELL, Agst, Btrt; BENNETT, Hrsn; 
BENSON, Acmk; BLACK, Btrt, Wshn; 
BRADSHAW, Cabl, Fkln; BRAGG, 
Fqur; BRIANT, Orng; BRIGANT, Amst, 
Hrsn; BROWN,’ Agst, Clpr, Rusl; 
BRUCE, Nrfk; BURWELL, Cabl; 
BUSH, Bdfd. 


CALE, Agst, Rkbg; CAMERER, Mregn; 
CAMPBELL, Bkly, Mnga; CARNYE (?), 
Nrfk; CASH, Algy, Amst, Agst, Brbr, 
Nisn; CASSADY, Hlfx, Ptrk, Ptva; CAS- 
SIDY, Ptrk; CHRISTIAN, Agst; CIMG- 
HOM (?),Fqur; CLINE, Washn; CLIO 
HOM (?), Fqur; CLINE, Washn; CLIONS 
(?), Washn; COFFMAN, Agst, Sndh; 
CONNELY, Agst; COOK, Rkhm; CORN- 
WELL, Bkhm; COVINGTON, Hifx; COX, 
Mnga; CRAFTON, Lnbg; CRAWFORD, 
Amst; CRISMAN, Mtgy; CUNNINGHAM, 
Fqur, Sndh; CURNUTE (?), Mtgy; 
CUSICK, Wshn; CUSTER, Bkly. 


DANHERTY (7), Agst; DAVIDSON, 
Hrsn; DAVIS, Clpr, PrWm; DAWSON, 
Bdfd, Mrgn; DEEM, Wood; DICKER- 
SON, Fkln, Knwa; DOING, PrWm; 
DOWNS, Clpr; DUCK, IWrt; DUST, 
Bkly, Jfsn. 


EDDINGTON, Bdfd; EDWARDS, 
Hnry; ELLIOTT, Agst, Bath; ETHING- 
TON, Hnry; EVERETT, Mrgn; EWING, 
Wyth. 


FARIS, Wshn; FARRIS, Bkly; FAR- 
RISS, Lee, Wshn; FLESSURIE, Agst; 
FRAME, Agst; FRAZIER, Ptrk; FREE- 
MAN, Clpr; FRENCH, Btrt; FUQUA, 
Ptva; FULLER, Bkly. 


GARNS, Rkhm; GILGERT, Agst; GILL, 
Fqur; GLENN, Bdfd, Btrt; GOODMAN, 
Wshn; GRAY, Wshn; GRIFFIN, Nlsn. 


HAMILTON, Nisn; HANNAH, Mnro; 
HARDING, Sndh; HARRISS, Albm, 
Bkhm; HARTLEY, Mnga; HARTSILLE, 
Agst; HASHBORGN, Cabl; HENDER- 
SON, Fqur; HENLOW, Bdfd; HERI- 
FORD, Ludn; HICKMAN, Ludn; HITE, 
Frdk; HOULT, Mnga; HOULT, Mtgy; 
HUFFMAN, Hmsr; HUMPHREY, Albm; 
HURST, Agst, Sndh; HUSTIN, Wshn; 
HUTTON, Wshn. 


INGLE, Bkhm. 


JAMES, Wshn; JARRED, Fkln, JEN- 
KINS, Nisn; JOHNS, Pwtn; JOHNSON, 
Agst; JOHNSTON, Sndh; JOLLIFF, 
Mtgy; JONES, Sptn; JORDAN, Cmbl. 


KEMPER, Fqur; KIRBY, Hlfx; KITTS, 
Wyth; KIZER, Hrdy. 


LANDER, Agst, Rkhm; LANGFENT, 
Albm, Agst; LANGLEY, Fdrk; LANK- 
FORD, Amst; LAWRENCE, Hrdy; LEGG, 
Ludn; LEITCH, Sptn, Stfd; LINK, Agst. 


MACY, Ludn; MARTIN, Amst; MAS- 
CROELL, Wshn; MAYO, Flva, Ptrk; Mc- 
CLELAND, Wshn; McCLURE, Btrt; Mc- 
CONKEY, Wshn; McCORD, Wshn; Mc- 
GUIRE, Tzwl, McMULLAN, Ludn; Mc- 
COY, Cabl, Sptn; McDAVID, Hrdy; Mc- 
MULLEN, Ludn; McNUTT, Agst; MEAD- 
OWS, Bdfd; MILBURN, Rkbg; MINICK, 
Agst; MINK, Ludn; MOKE, Ohio; MUL- 
LINS, Chit, Hlfx, PrEd; MURPHEY, 
Wood; MURPHY, Clpr, Ptva, Wood; 
MURRELL, Bkhm. 


NAIL, Sndh; NAPIER, Gils; NAY, 
Clpr; NAYLERAD (?), Hrdy; NEELEY, 
Wshn; NEVILLE, Fdrk; NEWCOMB, 
Hmsh; NOLAND, Rkhm; NUNNALLY, 
Bkhm. 


OCONNER, Fdrk; OMSON (?), Grsn. 


PARKER, Clpr, Hmsh; PATTON, 
Fqur; PAULTER, Clpr; PAXTON, 
Gnbr; PAYNE, Flva; PEARCE, Ohio; 
PEMBERTON, Wshn; PHILIPS, Ludn; 
PHIPPS, Scot; PINNELL, Clpr; POOR, 
Lee; PRESTON, Albm, Agst. 


RAINS, Clpr; RANDALL, Hrsn, Hrdy; 
RENISHA (2), Wshn; REVENAUGH, 
Bkly; RIVES, FklIn; ROBERTS, Agst, 
Grsn; ROBERTSON, Amst, Bkhm; RO- 
LEY, Fqur; RUNION, Warn; RUSK, 
Rkhm; RUSMISER, Agst; RUTHER- 
FORD, Crol. 


See 
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SCOTT, Bkly; SEEVER, Bkly; 
SHEETS, Rkhm; SHIVELY, Ludn; 
SHRIGLEY, Ludn; SHUEY, Agst; 
SHULTZ, Agst; SIMPSON, Hrsn; SISK, 
Clpr; SMITH, Ohio; SNEED (?), Hnry; 
SNYDER, Albm, Clpr, Mdsn, Orng; 
STANBACK, Btrt; STANDLEY, Bkly; 
STANLEY, Jfsn; STARKEY, Hmsr; 
STEELE, Agst. Gnbr, Mnro; STEPP, 
Page, Rkhm; STOKES, Hlifx; STONE- 
BURNER, Ludn; STRATTON, Tzwl; 
SUDDOTH, Clpr. 


TATE, Agst; TAYLER, Bkly; TAY- 
LOR, Bdfd, Orng; THARP, Agst;: 
THATCHER, Sndh; THOMAS, Jfsn; TIM- 
ILY (?), Wshn; TOWVER, Rkhm; TRA- 
VIS, Agst, Rkhm; TRIMBLE, Fadrk; 
TRIPLETT, Fdrk; TROUT, Agst; TUR- 
LEY, Clpr. 


VANCE, Fdrk, Wshn; VERMILLION, 
Rusl. 


WAITS, PrWm; WALLS, Mregn, Wood; 
WHITE,Mnga; WILKIN, Sndh; WIL- 
KINS, Sndh; WOODS, Agst; WRIGHT, 
Nisn; WYATT, Mnga. 


YEAGER, Sndh; YEARGIN, Bnwk; 
YOUNG, Agst; YOWELL, Mdsn. 


ZIMMERLY, Wshn; ZINCK (?), Wshn. 


Information about the 795 persons dis- 
cussed in this article is but a part of the 


information I have transcribed from these 
schedules for over 3000 individuals enum- 
erated therein who were in families havy- 
ing Virginia origins. I plan to study this 
data further with a view of determining 
some migration patterns. In some cases 
the migration of a family can be traced, 
through the birthplace of their children, 
from state to state and from county to 
county within a state. For instance, I 
find that on their way to Edgar County, 
these Virginia born persons had children 
in the following counties of Kentucky: 
Anderson, Boone, Bourbon, Breckenridge, 
Campbell, Casey, Clark, Fleming, Floyd, 
Greenup, Hardin, Jefferson, Lincoln, Madi- 
son, Mason, Mercer, Montgomery, Nelson, 
Oldham, Pulaski, Shelby, Spencer, Todd, 
Trimble. Should anyone care to know 
whether a particular person may be listed 
among my transcriptions , from _ these 
schedules, I shall be glad to answer their 
inquiry if addressed to me at 2405 S. Din- 
widdie St., Arlington, Va. 


Genealogists who are concerned with 
families who settled in or around Edgar 
County prior to 1850 may get some valu- 
able leads by consulting this set of census 
schedules. I am sure they will share my 
fervent wish that we might have had 
many more census takers like George W. 
Rives and H. H. Russell. 
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MIGRATIONS FROM VIRGINIA TO EDGAR COUNTY, ILLINOIS, AS 
REVEALED BY THE 1850 CENSUS SCHEDULES 
FOR 200 FAMILLIES 


By O. KENNETH BAKER, Arlington, Va. 


On page 53, attention was called to the 
unusual nature of the 1850 census sched- 
ules for Edgar County, Illinois. They not 
only show the birthplace of persons in 
terms of the state of birth, required for 
the first time in 1850, but they also show 
the county of birth which was not required 
and is rarely found. This information 
about the cownty in which persons were 
born makes these particular schedules a 
genealogical treasure. 


Of about 1750 families enumerated in 
these schedules, slightly more than one- 
fourth had at least one member whose 
birthplace is shown as Virginia in one or 
another of the 71 Virginia (or W. Va.) 
counties listed on page 54. Persons trac- 
ing Virginia ancestors of Illinois settlers 
may find helpful clues as to the Virginia 
county from which they came, and Vir- 
ginians on their part may, in the same 
way, trace their lost families into Edgar 
County, Ill. by scanning the 1850 census 
for that county for clues as to whether 
they were there at the time that census 
was taken. 


While en-route to Edgar County, some 
of these Virginia-born people lived in 
neighboring states for varying periods of 
time, during which many of their children 
were born. To the extent that these chil- 
dren were still living with their parents 
in 1850, we can learn the family’s migra- 
tory movements from state to state and 
from county to county. The schedules 
show that there were 200 such families, 
and that they had children in 116 identifi- 
able counties in 9 different states before 
reaching Edgar County. 


The principal objective of this present 
article is to shed some light on the migra- 
tory movements of these 200 families. 
For this purpose some selected transcrip- 
tions have been made from the schedules 
and two related indexes have been con- 
structed. 


The Selected Transcriptions show how 
rich these schedules are in genealogical 


information and help to illustrate the use 
of the two indexes. The State and Coun- 
ty Index lists the 9 states and the 116 
counties in which children were born to 
these families, gives the decade in which 
they were born, lists the family names and 
shows the family numbers by which they 
may be found readily in the original 
schedules, now at the National Archives 
in Washington, D. C., or in a microfilm 
copy of the originals available from the 
Census Bureau at a very nominal cost. 
The Family Name Index is an alphabeti- 
cal listing of the 200 families, showing the 
numbers by which each family may be 
found in the schedules and the counties, 
as numbered in the first index, in which 
these families had children. 


Selected Transcriptions 


The accompanying Selected Transcrip- 
tions are in two parts. Those families 
listed in Part I are from the schedules 
for “District Nineteen,” and those in Part 
II are from the schedules for “Grandview 
and Embarrass Precincts.” The schedules 
for District Nineteen, written by Ass’t. 
Marshall G. W. Rives, account for almost 
90 per cent of the entire 1850 population 
of Edgar County. Schedules for Grand- 
view and Embarrass Precincts, written by 
H. H. Russell, account for the remainder. 


As each Ass’t. Marshall was required 
to number his families in the order of 
visitation, two sets of family numbers 
must be dealt with in this article. To dif- 
ferentiate between them in the indexes, a 
letter “G” has been placed in front of 
those few family numbers coming from 
the schedules for Grandview and Embar- 
rass Precincts. 


This entire study is based on the as- 
sumption that in most cases the schedules 
actually reveal family groups. We shall 
assume, for instance, that the first family 
shown in the accompanying Selected 
Transcriptions (family 202) consisted of 
SAMUEL McCONKEY, his wife Eliza- 
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beth, and their six children. Of course 
there is a possibility that Samuel might 
have been a widower, that Elizabeth might 
have been his sister who was living with 
him to help take care of the family, and 
that some of the children might have been 
adopted. In the absence of information 
to the contrary, however, it seems fairly 
safe to assume that Elizabeth was Sam- 
uel’s wife and that the other six persons 
listed in that family group were their 
children. 


With these assumptions in mind, let us 
study the information shown about this 
family. Samuel McConkey was born in 
Washington County, Virginia about 1795. 
His wife, Elizabeth, was born about 1796 
in the contiguous county of Sullivan, Ten- 
nessee. In 1825 a daughter was born to 
them in the neighboring county of Carter, 
Tennessee. By 1828 two more children 
had been born in Sullivan County, and by 
1840 three more children had been born 
in Anderson County, Tennessee. This 
does not necessarily mean, of course, that 
they had only these six children. There 
might have been older children who, by 
1850, were married and living in homes 
of their own. If a person wanted to learn 
Elizabeth’s maiden name it would seem 
very profitable, in this instance, to search 
for records of marriages in Sullivan or 
Carter Counties, Tennessee, prior to 1825, 
the year in which their daughter Jane was 
born. 


The 275th family to be visited by Ass’t. 
Marshall Rives was that of JOHN R. 
TRUMAN, born in Chester County, Pa. 
about 1806. His wife, Prudence, was born 
in Jefferson County, Virginia, now in the 
N. E. tip of W. Va., about 1809. By 1833 
a daughter was born in Jefferson County, 
Ohio, eastern border, and about a year 
later another daughter was born in Clark 
County, Ohio, almost on the other side of 
the state. Between 1841 and 1843 two 
children were born in Vigo County In- 
diana, next to Edgar County, Illinois, and 


by 1847 the family was in Edgar County 
when another daughter was born. 

Incidentally, there were also some 
BARKLEYS in Edgar County by 1850, 
but they do not fall within the scope of 
this study since no Virginia origins are 
indicated. Instead, they came from Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. Those interested in 
the details are directed to families 1746, 
763, 987 and 1073 of the District Nineteen 
schedules. It at least can be said, how- 
ever, that the Trumans and the Barkleys 
seem to have been neighbors as far back 
as 1850! 


On page 53, it is suggested that gene- 
alogists of Edgar County should arrange 
for an annual tribute to George W. Rives 
on August 19th, as that was the day in 
1850 on which he started his enumerations 
for District Nineteen. Had it not been 
for his persistence in recording the coun- 
ty of a person’s birth, we would not have 
the information on which this study is 
based. He has been included in the ac- 
companying Selected Transcriptions 
(family 1200), even though none of his 
children seem to have been born while the 
family was on its way from Virginia to 
Edgar County. 


Rives shows himself as being a 36 year 
old farmer, born in Franklin County, Vir- 
ginia. His wife, Mary, was born in Floyd 
County, Kentucky. Two of their children 
were born in Franklin County, Virginia 
between 1840 and 1842, and four others 
were born in Edgar County, Illinois, be- 
tween 1844 and 1849. The schedules show 
that he resided within the town of Paris, 
the county seat of Edgar County. Would 
that there had been many more Ass’t. 
Marshalls like him so that we might have 
similar genealogical information for many 
more counties. 

This brief discussion of the McConkey, 
Truman, and Rives families illustrates the 
type of information on which this study 
is based. The Selected Transcriptions 
from the 1850 census follow: 
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SELECTED TRANSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 1850 CENSUS SCHEDULES FOR EDGAR COUNTY, ILL. 
From the Schedules for District Ninetten 


Name Age 
202 McConkey 
DAMME S hee 55 
miltzapethe 122 o 54 
th) Beenie en 25 
emis mee ee 24 
Margarey <4 5. Ze 
“Grandenon "22_2__ 20 
JEL aa) ome a SF eae ea 12 
OI Gee ee has 10 
275 Truman 
OU ey ere 44 
PePUCeTICSs cue INR 41 
Naver 17 
| SEV NCE) ae eel ee 16 
SUGGS 6 aaron tees 9 
iLL aS ea aie ps Ret 7 
i leanonn Rite ee et 3 
414 McCord 
AVA mee oe) ee Lee 43 
Cheese so tcecne S 40 
Walvanieb eons 18 
PROMASsL ooo... 16 
pames soe 14 
414 McCord 
BION So 12 
Ulises A se ee 7 
MIM ON A Aso st 5 
MRCANO Be Sete ot ae ib 
460 Walls 
MOM Ase eyes 2 53 
BV Pyne SR PE 20 
Georve=W <2 13 
POP isONy te et 30 
Barolo At. owes 25 
MeNOIaS 25030 Ps 
NANCY i J. At 
497 Cusick 
=| ESCA 61 ag a a 78 
PEUTIC | en re eer 49 
UST, EES | aS enna A5 
) FF ee 35 


Occupation 


Carpenter 


Laborer 


Farmer 


Farmer 


Laborer 


Farmer 
Laborer 


4 


Birthplace 
County State 
Washineton = 22. eee Va. 
SULIVan eae ee ee Tenn 
Carlen a sae eee Tenn 
Ul Vanes = 2) os yeeeeene Tenn 
SUV amie 930 5 Tenn 
ANGeRSOn re eee Tenn 
PANIC EG SON et eas a eka Tenn 
ATGEGYSONt = ase sae ee Tenn 
Chester 2-22 ae eee Pa. 
Jeexvson. ou le. 2 eee Va. 
LetrersOn sas (see oa eee O. 
(lati bre eee ee aes ee eee O. 
LOO wide eee ek ae ee Ind. 
BVO ee oe oe ete Ind. 
Hdvara ee a Ill. 
Washineton, 2. pees Va. 
Green 264.6. ee eee Tenn 
GYeen: #2 22 54 ene ore Tenn. 
JOHNSON eee te ee ara Ind. 
Kdeare oe ee ee Ill. 
KidGa nes. 222 Maree ee Ill. 
Hdgan 232222252 eee Ill. 
Md@at. 2220 >. ee ee eee Ill. 
Hide ate oe eee eee Ill. 
WO00d. so. 2 eee Va. 
MOreaneeeceee ee ee eee O. 
Morban este ~ ee O. 
IM OPO ates a ee a ee ae eee O. 
Harrisons. 2 eee ee O. 
Bickingw.o7 ee O. 
icking’ v2 ee ee O. 
VV as DIN LON ee ee a ee Va. 
Severe. es eee Tenn 
BiGunt =. oe eee Tenn 


ST a Sir 0 Sa a EE RE SE SES EA eS CSS ig Sew i SSS pre eS SS AL ss 32 > = 


[SS Se ee 
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Name Age 
CUSICK (Continued) 
mUTaatl Gere ee 14 
MALTY Cee ee 12 
VOSeDN eee ee tee 10 
Hamilton N>.2 ee 8 
VPA Lia cee, aoa ee 6 
TUL Ue eat eee or ara 4 
515 Blackburn 
Posen he sen 50 
Matyi ope eee acy 43 
J ODT 135 e ee i 19 
hzabebhad . seine 17 
Josepnrt mie eens Foe 15 
Jamene El 4 ne wel S88 
516 Hamilton 
Peyton gece ee 51 
oye 4 U4 pet ener Oy ie gpa 45 
SP INIOS: Eels eal asl aii pas 
4 Wal Ss CEM A AON, Se 20 
PATI: (pe eee Ce 16 
(SOOT SG Wi one sect is oe iy 
721 Philips 
Nicholasee 7. | eee (15 
Poly beste 70 
POriZ a a ate ed ee 45 
869 Kirby 
ATCHINSla Wy oe tele 50 
Mary Aeon 41 
PLOnrY yale to tek oe 
A141 (arrestee See 16 
SAmese Mewes Poe 10 
Teertitiae a. see ff 
PWT Reece 4 


Parsons, David _.. 2/14 
Pinnell, William ___ 14 


958 Jones 
RoberC ee: See 45 
Malena eter oe 2k 44 
[Rage ee eee Se 18 
Onsen See 15 
SOMATA ee oe ee 13 
HUzabe in ae 11 
phrasing ee se 9 
Saranete ere 7 
Catharine C? ______ 3 

1067 Griffin 
WITS LO ere oo 38 
SUSc hermes uate 38 
oP als 4 4 Ole (pada cua cali 16 


Occupation 


Laborer 


Laborer 


Laborer 
Laborer 


Farmer 


Farmer 


Laborer 
Laborer 
Laborer 


Laborer 


Laborer 


Birthplace 
County State 
Boon eee Ind 
Boom 222 eee Ind 
Edgar. __-_._ 2a Ill 
Edgar 2... 2 3 Ill 
Vigo 9 Uo Ind 
Boch) "2 Ind 
Chester’ 0. -3) - sie Pa. 
Hampshire _______ Le Va: 
Muskingum (2222.22) O. 
Morgan 2 eee O. 
Edgar 2-2 eee Ill 
Edgar? {6:3 ee eee Ill 
Washington 2.122 Pa; 
Hampshire... 25.) ae Va. 
Monroe,2s. 0.4 2 eee O. 
Morgan. ee Va. 
Muskingum: 22424" ee O. 
Mismi- ccc Lol O. 
Loudoun}... 22263 eee Va. 
Loudoun, 22 Vise 
Athens 2.25.2...) O. 
Halifaxc te Va. 
Calvert... 22 55 See Md. 
Monroe’ 2.4 eee Ind. 
Monroe 2.2 ee Ind. 
Monroe oe 2 ee Ind. 
Monroe’ 22.2.2 22 | ae Ind. 
Monroe: _.. 2. 2 eee Ind. 
Edgar ____-__._. Til. 
Oldham. — 2). 2. Ky 
Spottsylvania —_.. Jaa Va. 
Accomaé) i) <i ae Va. 
Adams.” 220s"). sae O 
Adams — 2 "> = See O 
Adams"... ae O 
Brown —_.......2. eee O. 
Hendricks 22223. 0) 2s Ind 
Hendricks: 222-2 eee Ind 
Morgan: ic2 ee. 22 Ind. 
Nelson 2.228. eee Va 
Henry oe ee Ky. 
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Birthplace 
Name Age Occupation County 
GRIFFIN (continued) 
SUD OL od bp le ee ei 14 Trimble 2. (oo ene ee 
ET CO GW tec i SANGErSON MA. Oe* nee 
NewtOr (be esac Soe 5 Woe ar ye er. Stee eens 
1079 Norriss 
amnes tr toe eye Bom ACerMere fea Edgar, ee Soa eee 
BOSC HE TI co 36 Cabell ee a eae 
RC liza a 8 Richland# 3°40 SSC oe 
Josep ote 4/12 Kdgar Ss. S22) tee 
meleredage. tle Bae Laborer... 2. 9 Bdranres wore eee 
Henryth.. eos 21 ideo rope ce ee eee eee 
1200 Rives 
eorere? Wee. fe eee: BOge Harmen oie Pe sy Franklin...) i oo ieee 
Bybee rage coe ey Fath 34 LOC Gees tee eee 
Wades pte he 10 Hrankiitiieses 3s oe ee 
Heory roo Sek 8 Mrankinet -  e ee 
Flizapethe WM). 2.2 eo 6 Ravana ee ee Seen 
Hapert. os ek Be 4 Bdparsces ce. eee ee 
Harries C, 2° Ses 2 Edgar bee eee eae eee 
Mat yet eet 1 MdGaT feo sree eee 
1342 McCord 
ehomas ts eee 2 Dl ae larmers, 22 Pee WHSDIN STON «0: ies Pee oe 
Ulla ew AT OS osh aes 49 SUTIN pip eee oem ee lage e cee 
Paizapetn Kea. Ss 23 Green, 2224) 2 eke ee 
Davidwoes 2 ee 2OP RISADOTeEY 222 eo se. GYreCN aha ce ee os 
Malissa MP2 11 Fa Pipes. cere cpa te ea, ba 
witha. es ok) ) 7 dear ae ered se). «ft Ee 
sranéey Bite. fe 5 Culpeperecs. 22 ose 2 eee 
26 Pinnell 
POE ATAie po oe PN edad OF ig 12) gee 
Perens ee 39 Barboitides 22 Jose ee 
Mein) wie ees Piemeee DT ING? eee eee Ci Ate ee ee 
Wvestern th. 22-2 - LS pe sADOY@I tr... sermon, tite Peat oh eh Gt Reade vibe SIR Te 
ecrve Wes oS 14 Trimibel jones, <p es ae 
Jasper Newton --_--- 11 ech yeas See ae eee ae ee 
peranweann 2. Use 8 HdGayt fee te 
Latimore Tho __---- 6 Ire ed: see Peter ae oe eS 
POONA ws ABA. Jou 4 je ne aS a ae PR" 
Mary Francis ____-- 1 Ls Fg: es ae ee ee NINES 
47 Nay 
Manton i. 22 seus ae Bl earmer.e. .. ete Colpepershscs co See eee 
Tey o> Mai ake 2g = 49 Henny ia).<9 27a See 
Ee oe See, ae 19 Oldhaw sents ule 
cc) 2) Rite ee ae, ees pe 13 Ware a kes ool ee 
LE CO ce ra 10 : Bdtite nee Be Soles 2 oe 
CECT ate ge Ae Opa ae 8 Ws (ed: 9 caer ee CR eee ee 
Byrn ha ae Aree 5 [OG Se ie oe ae tere in PS —5- 
ye ie BO eM ALINCT cake... ingens Unknown 


1 Hartfordshire, England. 
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Name Age Occupation 
194 Thomas 
Samucli sos soe 43 Farmer ____ 
Biizabeth. sees 44 
Olea et ee Lees saADOrer ees 
Maryic tetera 18 
Samuel gee co 18 Laborer ___ 
Blizabetho-.. oo. 12 
Susan. eee oe 9 
WiitMariiie ee me 5 
206 McCord 
William) aano ee Slee larmer | 
Rachel yess. 37 
@srolines --2- 12 
Tea bellary oe ele 8 
VVTTITANY) ore eo eee a 
WES el By ee oe Se 4 
Saralbel ee. 2. wee S 


State and County Index 


In this index the nine states involved 
are listed alphabetically, except Arkansas 
which is at the end. Within each state, 
the counties involved are listed alphabeti- 
cally. The counties are numbered in the 
order in which they appear, “1” being as- 
signed to Champaign County, Illinois, and 
“116”, the last number, assigned to St. 
Francis County, Arkansas. This Arkan- 
sas county was added after the numbering 
system had been used in order to bring 
the total families to an even 200. 

We shall take as a first example, Mor- 
gan County, Ohio, county 91 in the list. 
Following the name of this county we find 
“1810s, WALLS; 1830s, BLACKBURN, 
HAMILTON, WALLS (F 460, 515, 516).” 
These index entries tell us that in the 
1810s a family by the name of Walls (at 
least one member of which was born in 
Virginia) had a child (or children) in 
Morgan County, Ohio, and that in the 
1830s families by the names of Blackburn, 
Hamilton, and Walls (at least one mem- 
ber of each having been born in Virginia) 
had some children in Morgan County, 
Ohio. All three of these families were 
in Edgar County, Illinois by 1850. 


1On p. 5 of the March QUARTERLY, preceding 
“26 Pinnell’ should be inserted, “From the Sched- 
ules for Grandview and Embarrass Precincts.’’ 


Birthplace 
County State 
iad Eel Rise Jeff 220 os lstcL eee 
Loudoun. 222522224. ae Va 
oe Maddison ___.... 222 ours 
Maddison. 22: a. ee Ohio 
Bi inate Maddison __.__ 2. S220 ons 
Maddison, 2-2.) 2-2 Ohio 
Lagrange _.....-- 2-2 Ind. 
Lagrange 212.2222 Ind. 
Senses Perry. ~ 2-2 eee 
Loudoun =... eee Va 
Maddison a Ohio 
Maddison: —..2__ ae Ohio 
Maddison: 2.2 See Ohio 
Edgar. oud. eee Ill 
Kdvar, ... - eee Ill 


If we consult the Edgar County sched- 
ules, or a microfilm copy of them, we can 
turn directly to families 460, 515 and 516 
for details. All three of these families 
happen to be included in the accompany- 
ing Selected Transcriptions. 


A study of the Walls family (number 
460), leads one to the tentative deduction 
that there were really two families in this 
household. Thomas Walls, who was born 
about 1797 in Wood County (now W. Va.) 
was probably a widower living with three 
children who had been born in Morgan 
County, Ohio. Harrison, the eldest of 
these children, and his wife Sarah, seem 
to have had two children born in Licking 
County, Ohio. The youngest of these 
two children, Nancy J., was only 11 
months old when the census was taken. 

The Blackburn and Hamilton families 
seem to have been next door neighbors 
in Edgar County, since they were num- 
bered consecutively (515 and 516). The 
Blackburn family seems to have arrived 
first, since Joseph was born in Edgar 
County about 1885. The Hamilton family 
was still in Ohio in 1841, however, when 
George was born. Again we can make 
some tentative deductions as to why these 
two families, both of which had children 
in Morgan County, Ohio in the 1830s, got 
together as neighbors in Edgar County. 
My guess is that Joseph Blackburn’s wife 
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Mary, and Peyton Hamilton’s wife Sarah 
were sisters. Sarah was born in Hamp- 
shire County, Virginia about 1805 and 
Mary was born in the same county about 
two years later. 


Our second example from this index will 
be Monroe County, Indiana (county 24). 
Here the index entries tell us that in the 
1820s the KIRBY, SEARS and SEEVER 
families had one or more children in this 
county, that in the 1830s the JAMES, 
KIRBY, and SEEVER families had one 
or more children, and in the 1840s the 
Kirby family had at least one more child. 
The four families involved are shown by 
number as “F 4382, 869, 1512, G85.” The 
first three of these families will be found 
in the schedules for District Nineteen, and 
the last family listed (G85) will be found 
in the schedules for Grandview and Em- 
barrass Precincts. The only family in 
this Monroe County group which is in- 
cluded in the accompanying Selected 
Transcriptions is family 869, that of 
Archibold KIRBY. In addition to the 
seven Kirbys listed in this family, there 
is also included a 14 year old David PAR- 
SONS and a 22 year old William PIN- 
NELL. All of the five Kirby children 
listed were born in Monroe County, In- 
diana, between 1828 and 1846. 


Our last example from this index will 
be taken from a county for which only 
one family is listed. Anderson County, 
Kentucky (county 40) shows “1830s, 
GRIFFIN (F 1067).” This family is also 
included in the accompanying Selected 
Transcriptions, which show that children 
were born in Jefferson County, Indiana; 
Trimble County, Kentucky; and Anderson 
County, Kentucky before they reached 
Edgar County, Illinois. 


In connection with the last two families 
discussed, I might mention that my origi- 
nal interest in looking up these schedules 
resulted from a search for information 
about the GRIFFIN, KIRBY, and BERRY 
families. Some members of these Vir- 
ginia families migrated to the vicinity of 
Edgar County, Illinois, via Kentucky, and 
were among my own ancesters. I would 


2 Here are instances where one family name drops 
out of a county Census and in the next Census, 
a new family enters. 


welcome correspondence with persons who 
are also interested in any of these three 
family lines. Address: 2405 S. Dinwid- 
die St., Arlington, Va., as shown on p. 56. 


Persons not having ready access to the 
census schedules in the National Archives 
at Washington, or to a microfilm copy of 
them, can disregard the references to fam- 
ily numbers and still use this index to 
very good advantage. This is especially 
true if used in connection with the pre- 
ceding article. For instance, those work- 
ing on genealogical problems involving 
families of Breckenridge County, Ken- 
tucky (number 43 in the accompanying 
index) can learn that during the 1820s 
there were families in this county, of Vir- 
ginia origin, bearing the names of 
BANDY, BAYSINGER, CRISMAN, JOR- 
DAN, and WILLIAMS. These families 
were in Edgar County, Illinois by 1850, 
when the census was taken. 


By referring to p. 55, it can be learned 
that the Bandy family came from Bed- 
ford County, Virginia, the Baysinger 
family from Rockingham County, Vir- 
ginia, the Crisman family from Mont- 
gomery County, Virginia, and the Jordan 
family from Campbell County, Virginia. 
The Williams family is not listed on p. 56. 
This means that the member born in Vir- 
ginia was one of the Williams family 
women, probably the wife whose maiden 
name is not shown in the schedules. We 
have already considered an example of 
this situation in the case of Prudence 
TRUMAN, family 275 in the accompany- 
ing “Selected Transcriptions”. 


Migration information revealed by this 
State and County Index can be studied 
graphically by spotting the counties listed 
on maps of the various states. If desired, 
a refinement of this spotting can be shown 
by indicating the various decades involved 
with different colors. Maps of various 
states which show the county boundaries 
as of 1850 seem very difficult to locate. 
The projection of this migration informa- 
tion even on current maps, however, is 
suggestive of the general routes taken by 
these families. 


For instance, in Ohio the four south- 
eastern counties of Lawrence, Athens, 
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Monroe, and Jefferson, all of which are 
bounded by the Ohio River, play a part 
in this migration drama. Although most 
of the remaining Ohio counties are west 
of these four, we find that Stark, Rich- 
land, and even Lorain which is on Lake 
Erie also played their roles. 


Only three Indiana counties on the Ohio 
border show up in this study, those of 
Wayne, Union, and Franklin. Most of the 
remaining Indiana counties are west or 
south of these three, although Pulaski, 
St. Joseph, and Lagrange, the last two 
of which are on the Michigan border, are 
the most noticeable exceptions. 


Tennessee counties in the list which 
border North Carolina include Carter, 
Greene, Cocke, Sevier, and Blount. None 
of the Tennessee counties listed are west 
of Jackson, Warren, or Franklin. 


Most of the Kentucky counties in which 
these migrants from Virginia had. chil- 


dren are clustered in a diamond shaped 
area with Boone at the north, Fleming at 
the east, Pulaski at the south, and Jeffer- 
son at the west. Exceptions to this are 
Greenup and Floyd counties to the east, 
and Hardin, Breckenridge, Muhlenberg, 
and Todd on the Tennessee border, to the 
west. 


As might be expected, all of the Illinois 
counties listed cluster around Edgar 
County, with none of them north of Ver- 
milion, west of Piatt, or south of Law- 
rence. ; 


Thus far we have considered some of 
the source material as revealed in the 
Selected Transcriptions and have seen 
how the migration information about 
these 200 families has been indexed by 
state and county. The second index has 
been constructed by family name and is 
cross-reference to the State and County 
Index. 


STATE AND COUNTY INDEX 
(Showing decade in which specified families had children) 


ILLINOIS 


1—Champaign: 1840s, STOTTS (F 244). 

2—Clark: 1820s, MOFFITT; 1830s, 
ARMSTRONG, BRADSHAW, 
CIMGHOM, DAVIS, METCALFE, 
STOCKWELL, TAYLER; 1840s, 
ARMSTRONG, ATKINS, BAL- 
LIEW, BLACK, COLE, DAVIS, 
EVINGER, STUMP, TA YLER 
(F 286, 296, 996, 1068, 1135, 1250, 
1255, 1311, 13840, 1855, 1440, 1463, 
G93, G106, G136). 


3—Coles: 1830s, PARKER, PEMBER- 
TON, PHIPPS, SNYDER; 1840s, 
MIDDLETON (F187, 151, 307, 
321, 1254). 

4-Crawford: 1830s, HANDLEY; 1840s, 
BENSON (F 124, 1490). 

5—Jasper: 1830s, TURNER; 1840s 
CURNUTT, HARRIS (F 221, 975, 
1351). 

6—Lawrence: 1830s, MAYO (F 1581). 

7—Piatt: 1840s, BUSH (F 618). 


8—Vermilion: 1820s, COX; 1830s, MUR- 
PHY, ROBERTSON; 1840s, GOR- 
MAN, MURPHY, ROBERTSON 
(F 95, 127, 188, 800). 


INDIANA 


9—Boone: 1830s, CUSICK; 1840s, CU- 

SICK (F 497). 

10—Clinton: 1830s, TAYLOR (F 681). 

11—Fayette: 1810s, TWEEDY (F196). 

12—Fountain: 1830s, DANHERTY, 
SOAP; 1840s, DANHERTY, 
JOHNSON (F 764, 842, 1238). 

18—Franklm: 1830s, McNEMER 
(F 603). 

14—Greene: 1880s, BARBER; 1840s, 
ROBERTS (F 142, 596). 

15—Harrison: 1830s, EDDINGTON 
Ghi2g els 

16—Hendricks: 1830s, SUDDOTH; 1840s, 
JONES (F 84, 958). 

17—Henry: 1830s, WHITE (F 949). 

18—Jefferson: 1830s, GRIFFIN (F 1067). 

19—Jennings: 1820s, WARD (F182). 

20—Johnson: 1880s, McCORD, POOR, 
TROUT, 1840s, POOR, TROUT 
(F 91, 231, 414). 

21—Lagrange: 1840s, THOMAS (F 
G149). 

22—Lawrence: 1820s, MEADOWS; 
1830s, HUMPHREY; 1940s, HUM- 
PHREY (F 200, G77). 
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23—Martin: 1820s, DAVIS (F 555). 

24—-Monroe: 1820s, KIRBY, SEARS, 
SEEVER; 1830s, JAMES, KIRBY, 

SEEVER; 1840s, KIRBY (F 4382, 

869, 1512, G85). 

25—Montgomery: 1820s, 
681). 

26—Morgan: 1880s, SCOTT; 1840s, 
BALL, JONES (F 767, 958, 13878). 

27—Orange: 1820s, NUNNALLY (F 
1465). 

28—Owen: 1820, RENISHA (?); 1830s, 
BLACK (F 997, G127). 

29—Parke: 1820s, McCLURE; 1830s, 
JORDAN, McCLURE, PHIPPS; 
1840s, ALDRICH (F151, 654, 672, 
851). 

30—Pulaski: 1830s, BANDY (F 271). 

31—Putnam: 1820s, MEADOWS; 1830s, 
MEADOWS (F 200). 

32—Rush: 1830s, WILSON (F 755). 


TAYLOR (F 


383—St. Joseph: 1830s, HENDERSON 
(F 246). 
34—Union: 1820s, McLUOID; 1830s, 


McLUOID (F 1833). 

35—Vermillon: 1820s, CUSTER; 1830s, 
AYE, BROWN, COOK, CUSTER, 
FARRISS, JORDAN, NUCKLES; 
1840s, ALDRICH, AYE, BEN- 
NETT, FARRISS, PUGH, SIG- 
LER, TWEEDY (F 37, 68, 196, 
370, 630, 658, 654, 810, 851, 853, 
1102, 1519, 1520). 

36—Vigo: 1820s, DAWSON, EWING; 
1830s, ETHINGTON, EWING, 
FRENCH, HOOD, HOOPS, REU- 
ENAUGH, STANLEY, WARD; 
1840s, BANDY, BASHAM, 
BLACK, EDDINGTON, HOOD, 
HOOPS, JACKSON, TRUMAN 
Chel TO 4 tS 2927920214 2D 21S, 
385, 525, 528, 5338, 534, 996, 1455, 
G133). 

37—Warrick: 1820s, LANGLEY (F 984). 

38—Washington: 1820s, HUMPHREY 
(F G77). 

39—Wayne: 1820s, STOKES; 1830s, 
STOKES, TWEEDY; _ 1840s, 
STOKES (F 289, 1290). 


KENTUCKY 


40—Anderson: 1830s, GRIFFIN (F 1067) 

41—-Boone: 1820s, GILL, PITCHER; 
1830s, BOWVELL, PITCHER 
(F 662, 1485, 1486). 

42--Bourbon: 1800s, BOORD (7); 1810s, 
HENDERSON; 1820s, MILLER, 


SMITH (F 212, 324, 1450, 1458). 

43—Breckenridge: 1820s, BANDY, BAY- 
SINGER, CRISMAN, JORDAN, 
WILLIAMS; 1830s, BAYSINGER, 
JARVIS, MINOR, WILLIAMS; 
1840s, JARVIS, MINOR (F159, 
271, 312, 697, 851, 1393, G205). 

44__Campbell: 1820s, MOFFITT; 1830s, 
BOWVELL (F 662, 1463). 

45—Casey: 1820s, WALLER (F153). 

46—F still: 1810s, DAVIS (F 1440). 

47—Fleming: 1820s, FUGUA, NEW- 
COMB; 1830s, NEWCOMB; 1840s, 
FUGUA (F19, 781). 

48—-Floyd: 1820s, McGUIRE, WALLER 
(F 153, 848). 

49 Franklin: 1810s, PARKER (F 821). 

50—Greenup: 1830s, HARDWICK; 1840s, 
HARDWICK (F 1429). 

51—Hardin: 1810s, MORRISON; 1830s, 
MILLBURN; 1840s, MILBORN 
(F 8, 572, 1324). 

52—Jefferson: 1820s, AUGUSTA, HITE; 
1830s, AUGUSTA, EDDINGTON 
(F 272, 1501; G54). 

583—Lincoln: 1830s, NAIL, SUDDOTH 
(F 34, 1427). 

54—-Madison: 1820s, BRUCE (F 321). 

55—Mason: 1810s, DILL; 1830s, KING 
(F 883, 1245). 

56—Mercer: 1820s, BUNNELL, CASSA- 
DY, CUNNINGHAM, THARPE; 
1830s, BUNNELL, RAINS (F 462, 
1808, 1414, G22, G130). 


57—Montgomery: 1830s, MILLER (F 
eN SOA); 

58—Muhlenberg: 1820s, LANGLEY (F 
984). 


59—Nelson: 1820s, McCOWAN (F 366). 

60—Oldham: 1820s, PINNELL; 1880s, 
NAY (F G26, G47). 

61—Pulaski: 1800s, HARGUS (7?) ; 1820s, 
DUCK; 1840s, HARGUS (?) (F 


266, 505). 
62—Shelby: 1830s, PRESTON (F 1242). 
683—Spencer: 1820s, BRIANT; 1830s, 


BRIANT (F G84). 
64—Todd: 1830s, BELL (F 1347). 
65—Trimble: 1830s, GRIFFIN, PIN- 
NELL (F 1067, G26). 


MARYLAND 


66—Washington: 1830s, 
268). 


NorRTH CAROLINA 
67—Randolph: 1820s, YEARGIN; 1830s, 


MURRAY (F 
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YEARGIN; 1840s, HANNON (F 
430, 484). 
68—Stokes: 1820s, SIZEMORE (F 445). 


OHIO 

69—Adams: 1830s, JONES (F 958). 

70—Athens: 1800s, PHILIPS; 1820s, 
DANHERTY, REEVES; 1880s, 
DANHERTY (F721, 842, 1196). 

71—Brown: 1830s, BARR, HOLMES, 
JONES (F 689, 911, 958). 

72—Butler: 1810s, RANDALL; 1820s, 
SIMPSON; 1880s, SIMPSON 
(F 625, 629). 

73—Clark: 1830s, COFFMAN, DUST, 
TRUMAN (F 217, 275, 590). 

74—Clermont: 1820s, BARR (F 911). 

75—Clinton: 1830s, TAYLOR (F 409). 

76—F airfield: 1840s, HALL (F 166). 

71—Fayette: 1830s, BULL, LONG, 
PAYNE’ 1840s; CASH? “LONG 
(F 619, 884, 1839, G88). 

78—Franklin: 1830s, FRANCIS (F171). 

79—Greene: CONNELY (F 1128). 

80—Highland: 1820s, PATRIDGE; 1830s, 
HOLMES, PATRIDGE, WIL- 
KINS (F 79, 689, 1000). 

81—Hocking: 1840s, SHRIGLEY (F 
1040). 

82—Jefferson: 1820s, REVENAUGH; 
1830s, REVENAUGH, TRUMAN 
(i 275, 533). 

83—Knox: 1830s, SHEETS (F 699). 

84—Lawrence: 1820s, JOHNSON (F 
1507). 

85—Licking: 1830s, HUFFMAN; 1840s, 
WALLS (F 350, 460). 

86—Lorain: 1820s, PEARCE; 1830s, 
PEARCE (F 666). 

87—Madison: 1820s, THOMAS, WOOD- 
WARD; 1830s, McCORD, THOM- 
AS; 1840s, McCORD (F 1244, 
G194, G206). 

88—Marion: 1830s, RUSMISER (F 160). 

89—Miami: 1820s, MUNSELL; 1830s, 
HAMILTON (F516, 1118). 

90—Monroe: 1820s, HAMILTON (F 
516). 

91—Morgan: 1810s, WALLS; 1830s, 
BLACKBURN, HAMILTON, 
WALLS (F 460, 515, 516). 

92—Muskingum: 1820s, SHIVELY; 
1830s, BLACKBURN, HA MIL- 
TON, SHIVELY,, 9T ARK Dy, 
1840s, SHRIGLEY (F515, 516, 
1040, 1045, 1367). 

983—Pickaway: 1830s, LEGG; 1840s, 


HUFFMAN (F 606, 611, 1449). 

94—Pike: 1820s, LAWRENCE, MUR- 
PHY; 1830s, LAWRENCE, 
WALLS (F 328, 829, 1207). 

95—Preble: 1830s, CALE, HICKMAN, 
STANBACK; 1940s, HICKMAN 
(F 1241, 1462, G50). 

96—Richland: 1840s, NORRISS (F 
1079). 

97—Ross: 1830s, LONG; 1840s, JOHN- 
SON (F 884, 1238). 

98—Scroto: 1840s, HARDWICK (F 
1429). 

99—Stark: 1830s, WILLIAMS (F880). 

100—Warren: 1820s, BUSH, FARRIS, 
WALLACE; 1830s, BUSH, 
PAYNE, WALLACE (F 6138, 618, 
619, 679, G31). 

PENNSYLVANIA 

101—Armstrong: 1830s, COWAN (F 
745) 

102—Greene: 1830s, CAMPBELL; 1840s, 
CAMPBELL (F 957). 


TENNESSEE 


103—Anderson: 1820s, HARDING; 1830s, 
HARDING, McCONKEY; 1840s, 
McCONKEY (F 202, 1194). 

104—Blount: 1800s, MAXWELL; 1810s, 
EwiIN G; MeN WT Te” 13263: 
VANCE; 1880s, KERICK; 1840s, 
MAXWELL (F 412, 490, 554, 566, 
1082). 

105—Carter: 1820s, McCONKEY (F 202) 

106—Cocke: 1820s, BOYERS; 1880s, 
BOYERS (F G70). 

107—Franklin: 1820s, SISK (F G183). 

108—Grainger: 1830s, KITTS; 1840s, 
KITTS (F 492). 

109—Greéne: 1820s, McCORD; 1830s, 
McCORD (F 414, 1342). 

110—Jackson: 1830s, BALL (F 1378). 

111—Knox: 1820s, FRENCH; 1880s, 
FRENCH, HARDING, ROBERT- 
SON; 1840s, GRAY (F525, 800, 
1194, 1369): 

112—McMinn: 1840s, GRAY (F 1369). 

118—Sevier: 1800s, CUSICK; 1820s, 
CUSICK (F 495, 497). 

114—-Sullivan: 1820s, GRAY, MceCON- 
KEY (F 202, 1264). 


115—Warren: 1830s, BALL (F 1878). 


ARKANSAS 


116—St. Francis: 1840s, MATHEWS (F 
108). 
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GENEALOGICAL RESOURCES IN THE IOWA ARCHIVES 


By GEORGE E. 


Though Iowa is not one of the older 
states, having been admitted to the Union 
no earlier than 1846, the Iowa Archives 
are rich in genealogical resources for any- 
one with a problem involving Iowans 
from the beginning of the territory. 


Standing opposite the Capitol on Grand 
Avenue at East Twelfth Street is the large 
building which houses not only the De- 
partment of Archives and History but 
several other state libraries of little inter- 
est to the genealogist. The Department 
itself consists primarily of four sections: 
(a) a Museum of Iowa History and of 
Iowa Natural History; (b) a very com- 
plete collection of Iowa newspapers, not 
indexed; (c) the Historical Library; and 
(d) the Archives proper. The building is 
now open to the public Mondays through 
Fridays from eight to five—it was for- 
merly open on Saturday mornings and, 
still earlier, even on Sundays. Inquiries 
by mail are given courteous attention. 


The Historical Library, located ati the 
northwest corner of the first floor, is under 
the supervision of Mrs. Lucretia E. Gar- 
retson and her assistant, Mrs. Elaine Ellis. 
The collection is devoted to local history 
and genealogy and is well provided with 
coverage over the whole field of American 
genealogy, and has a more limited Euro- 
pean section. The coverage of Iowa 
county histories is said to be complete— 
except that one county has never compiled 
its history. While this library is pri- 
marily a collection of printed books, there 
is also available the Registration of 
Graves by the W. P. A. About two-thirds 
of the slips gathered by the visitors to 
Iowa cemeteries have been typed and 
bound; the other third remain as yet on 
the original slips, but these are sorted by 
counties and alphabetized within counties 
by surname of deceased. Ultimately, it is 
hoped to complete the typing and binding. 
In addition, the Library possesses a large 
number of volumes contributed by various 
chapters of the D. A. R., containing mis- 
cellaneous data of great value to the gene- 
alogist: lists of early marriage licenses, 
some abstracts of early wills, data on Rev- 
olutionary soldiers who died in Iowa, and 
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some genealogical studies. The D. A. R. 
series, however, is by no means complete, 
and in the case of the W. P. A. series 
there are some counties not represented. 
The Library has an extensive collection of 
rare maps of Iowa and other areas which 
are sometimes of extreme assistance to the 
genealogist. For many years, though 
with lacunae, genealogical queries appear- 
ing in such newspapers as the Boston 
Transcript and the Hartford Times have 
been clipped and filed in large envelopes 
which now fill twenty-four large drawers. 

On the third floor is located the Archives 
Section under the direction of Mrs. Bertha 
Kurth and Miss Mabel Hoye, experienced 
archivists who are eager to help the 
searcher, whether he comes in person or 
sends his inquiry by mail. This section 
possesses the muster rolls of all lowa 
military units in the Civil War and the 
Spanish-American War and these are well 
indexed by name of soldier. For World 
War I it is necessary to consult the files 
of the Adjutant General of Iowa which 
are located in his office in the basement of 
the Capitol across the street. 


The great glory of the Archives, from 
the point of view of the genealogist, is the 
remarkable collection of censuses of Iowa. 
One needs to say no more of the Federal 
Censuses of Iowa in the years 1850, 1860, 
and 1870, than that duplicates of the 
volumes now available ati the National 
Archives in Washington are available in 
Des Moines. These are, however, only a 
few of the censuses of the inhabitants of 
Iowa, at least two of which were taken 
during the territorial period. Except for 
the Federal Census of 1850, such censuses 
as were taken in Iowa before 1856 followed 
in general the plan of earlier Federal 
censuses, namely, only heads of house- 
holds were listed by names. The follow- 
ing censuses were made and, with one ex- 
ception to be mentioned below, they are 
all readily available: 

1836: Des Moines and Dubuque 
Counties, only 

1844: Keokuk County, only 

1846: Louisa, Polk, and Wapello 
Counties, only 
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1847: Clinton, Davis, Louisa, Mar- 
ion, Scott, Van Buren, and 
Wapella Counties, and the Sac 
and Fox Indians, only 


1849: Benton, Boone, Clinton, Jack- 
son, Louisa, Madison, Powe- 
shiek, Scott, Van Buren, and 
Washington Counties, only 


1851: Cedar, Clinton, Decatur, 
Guthrie, Iowa, Johnson, Madi- 
son, Mahaska, Page, Pottawat- 
tamie, Poweshiek, Scott, and 
Washington Counties, only 


1852: Appanoose, Benton, Black- 
hawk, Boone, Buchanan, But- 
ler, Clayton, Clinton, Davis, 
Des Moines, Fayette, Fremont, 
Guthrie, Henry, Iowa, Jack- 
son, Jasper, Jefferson, Johnson, 
Jones, Keokuk, Lee, Linn, 
Louisa, Lucas, Mahaska, 
Marion, Monroe, Muscatine, 
Page, Pottawattamie, Powe- 
shiek, Scott, Union, Van Buren, 
Wapello, Warren, and Winne- 
shiek Counties, only 


1853: Adair, Adams, Allamakee, 
Appanoose, Benton, Boone, 
Bremer, Cedar, Chickasaw, 
Clarke, Clayton, Clinton, Craw- 
ford, Dallas, Davis, Decatur, 
Delaware, Des Moines, Dubu- 
que, Fayette, Fremont, Guth- 
rie, and Henry Counties, only 


1854: Iowa, Jackson, Jasper, Jef- 
ferson, Johnson, Jones, Keokuk, 
Lee, Linn, Louisa, Lucas, Madi- 
son, Mahaska, Marion, Mar- 
shall, Montgomery, Monona, 
Monroe, Muscatine, Page, 
Poweshiek, Polk, Pottawatta- 
mie, Scott, Shelby, Story, 
Tama, Taylor, Union, Wapello, 
Warren, Wayne, and. Webster 
Counties, only 


In 1856 the Iowa Census enumerators 
followed the plan and format of the Fed- 
eral Census of 1850 but added one very 
useful item of information—the number 
of years of residence within the state. 
In 1885 the residence of the inhabitants 
was given, in the case of farmers, by 
township, range, and section; and of town 
dwellers, by street, when communities 
were large enough to have named streets. 


For natives of Iowa, the county of nativi- 
ty is stated. In 1895 the religious belief 
of the inhabitant is stated. Except for 
these desirable innovations, the state cen- 
suses of 1856, 1885, and 1895, differ little 
in plan and style from the Federal cen- 
suses of the same period. 


In 1905, however, the volume type of 
record was abandoned in favor of a card, 
but since the cards were not of a size now 
standard, it has not been possible to pur- 
chase on the market a file cabinet suited 
for storing these cards. The result is 
that the 1905 Census is still not available, 
but plans are now under way to procure 
specially-made cabinets and it is hoped 
soon to have the 1905 Census easily acces- 
sible. 


The 1915 Census also used cards but 
this time their size was three by five 
inches. The cards are alphabetized with- 
in counties—some cities have been sepa- 
rated from the rural parts of their coun- 
ties—but the process of alphabetization is 
not yet complete. In about a third of the 
99 counties, the cards have been sorted 
according to the first two or three letters 
of the surname. In such a case, if one 
wishes, for example, to examine the cards 
of the Strawn family, all the cards begin- 
ning with STR— must be looked over, 
sometimes aS many as several hundred. 
Ultimately, alphabetization will be com- 
plete. This means, of course, that mem- 
bers of the same household are scattered, 
and often the youngest member will ap- 
pear alphabetically first, but since the 
enumerators numbered the cards serially 
as they went from house to house, a gath- 
ering of all cards of the same surname 
will reveal, through the serial number, 
which belong to which household. Per- 
sons in the household having different sur- 
names are, however, by this means lost, 
it being difficult, if not impossible to find 
them. But this census includes the addi- 
tional item of the county or state in which 
each recorded inhabitant was born, and 
the same for each parent. 


In 1925, the card system was abandoned 
completely. Instead, the census was taken 
in small printed booklets about ten inches 
square, each containing only a few pages. 
The cover of each booklet bears the name 
of the county in which the people recorded 
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lived but no more precise indication of 
location. Since, however, there is a very 
detailed index available, one can easily 
use it in reverse to determine the township 
or town where a given family lived. To 


examine the township, one consults the 


index and learns that that township was 
covered by booklets found in file so-and-so, 
drawer so-and-so, booklets numbered from 
such-and-such to such-and-such. The 
chief disadvantages in using this census 
are, first, that the searcher very soon 
completes a booklet and must reach for 
another; and, second, the handwriting is 


relatively bad, the assessors having used. 


indelible pencils. But the great advantage 
of this census is that each resident was 
required to state his age, the county or 
state of his birth, the name of his father 


and the county or state of his birth, and 
the maiden name of his mother and the 
county or state of her birth, together with 
the county or state of their marriage! 
This proves the most valuable feature of 
the census from the point of view of the 
genealogist. 

The staff of the Archives is prepared to 
answer mail inquiries for a fee of twenty- 
five cents for each census record. This 
charge covers all entries within a given 
household, but this service requires the 
year of the census to be definite and the 
location by county and town or township 
to be given. Also, for this service the 
1905 census is not yet available. Address: 
Department of Archives and History, Des 
Moines 19, Iowa. 


$$. $4 @ =. 
GENEALOGICAL MATERIALS AT THE STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN 


By Miss MARGARET GLEASON, Librarian, Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, Wis. 


The State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin is older than the state of Wisconsin. 
It was founded in 1846, two years before 
the State was admitted to the Union, and 
was incorporated by the Legislature in 
1853. Supported since 1854 by annual ap- 
propriations from the state, the Society’s 
purpose is “to promote a wider apprecia- 
tion and dissemination of knowledge of 
the history of Wisconsin and the Middle 
West”. 

The original library collection, some 50 
volumes in all, is now a museum item. 
However, every year since 1854 the an- 
nual report of the Society has shown a 
steady growth in the size of the library 
collection. Today that collection numbers 
some 750,000 volumes, nearly one-fifth of 
which falls into the fields of local history 
or genealogy. Because the first secretary 
of the Society, Lyman C. Draper, was in- 
terested in genealogy, materials in this 
field have been collected from the very 
earliest days of the Society. Consequent- 
ly many rare and hard to find volumes are 
available in this library. The Society 
proposes to acquire all American genealo- 
gies as they come from the press. State 
law prohibits the lending of materials in 
this field, so the collection is necessarily a 
non-circulating one. 


Staff limitations do not permit the 
answering of correspondence which in- 
volves extensive searching, but requests 
which can be answered by the use of avail- 
able indices are done gratis. Any ma- 
terials in the library collection may be 
reproduced by verifax, photostating, or 
microfilm for use by searchers unable to 
come in person to the Library. 

Supplementing the printed genealogical 
materials in the Library are census 
records—manuscript, photostat, or micro- 
film copies. The Library also has photo- 
stat copies of the 1820 and 1830 Federal 
Census for the counties now in Wisconsin 
but then part of the Territory of Michi- 
gan, in addition the 1840 census for Wis- 
consin. These records have been indexed 
and are useful in identifying persons liv- 
ing in the Territory only if they had es- 
tablished their own homes. Manuscript 
copies of the Federal Census for Wiscon- 
sin for the years 1850, 1860, and 1870 are 
on deposit in the Library. These volumes, 
also, have been indexed to make them 
more useful. The 1850 and 1860 indices 
are arranged alphabetically for the entire 
state, so it is possible to determine wheth- 
er a given individual was recorded. For 
the first time, the 1850 census lists by 
name each individual in a family unit— 
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children, servants, roomers, etc. are thus 
identified, and not just counted as in pre- 
vious enumerations. The index for the 
1870 schedule is alphabetical only for each 
county, so a knowledge of the place of 
residence will shorten the research and is 
necessary before a search will be under- 
taken by the Library staff. A microfilm 
copy of the 1880 Federal Census for Wis- 
consin is also available. This has not 
been indexed, but is available to research 
workers who may want.to come and read 
it. This census, as you know, is especial- 
ly interesting to genealogists because the 
relationship of the various members of 
the household to the head of the family is 
recorded, i. e., grandmother, uncle, mother, 
etc. 

Very recently the Library has acquired 
microfilm prints of the 1850 census 
records of these states: 

Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Car- 
olina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia. 
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In keeping with the policy of the So- 
ciety regarding non-indexed materials, 
these films are available to research work- 
ers coming to the Library, but may not 
be searched by staff members in answer 
to requests for information. The Society 
plans to acquire the 1820, 1800, and 1830 
records for the same states included in 
the recent purchase. 


A unique feature of the Library, and 
one which greatly increases the usefulness 
of the book collection is a file designated 
by the titl—WISCONSIN INDEX. Here 
in alphabetical arrangement, are to be 
found references to biographical sketches 
of Wisconsinites in books, newspapers, 
and reports; a necrology index; and refer- 
ences to items of local and historical in- 
terest culled from newspapers from all 
over the State. 


Genealogists coming to the Society for 
family history materials will want to 
investigate the resources of the Manu- 
script Section of the Society as well as 
the materials administered by the State 
Archivist whose office is in the same 
building. 
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